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THERE has been no public man in the | 
| parliamentarian were perhaps unequalled 


United States whose character and career 
have undergone such searching analysis 
as those of James G. Blaine, who has 
passed away since our last issue. Any 
extended notice of them in these columns, 
therefore, seems unnecessary, particularly 
as he has left no mark either in legisla- 
tion or, beyond his ‘Twenty Years of 
Congress,’ in literature. He seems, indeed, 
to have added little or nothing to his gene- 
ral culture after he left the oftice of the 
country newspaper in which he made his 
début as a politician. His acquaintance 
with political economy, and even with the 
mechanism of foreign trade, was to the last 
hardly rudimentary, and he committed in 
speech and in writing the most extraordi. 
nary blunders regarding both, without the 
smallest embarrassment. His diplomatic 
experience, short as it was, brought out in 
an equally striking way his want of fa- 
miliarity with history and law. Itis de- 
nouncing reciprocity (and foreign trade in 
general) in his letter from Paris in Decem 
ber, 1887, when Mr. Cleveland proposed it, 
did not prevent his appearing as its true 
author in 1890, and urging it on the Re- 
publican party with considerable sarcasm. 
These defects, however, apparently were 
not the smallest hindrance to his popu- 
larity. In fact, they were of some use in 
illustrating the wonderful influence of his 
personality on the great bulk of his party. 





Probably no such triumph of personal 
traits as his has ever been achieved in pub- 
lic life. His cheery, bluff manners, his kindly 
ways, his vivid and cultivated recollection 
of obscure people, his readiness in repartee 
and in anecdote, and his somewhat boiste- 
rous and often fantastic expression of 
that longing for the spread of American 
influence and domination abroad, known 
as ‘‘ Americanism,” which constitutes the 
conscious patriotism of large bodies of 
the less thoughtful voters, more than 
compensated for all his shortcomings as 
a statesman. The nearest parallel to 
him among foreign politicians of recent 
date is Lord Palmerston, whom he strik- 
ingly resembled in temperament and in 
manners, and whose influence, as a type, 
on the rising generation in England was 
very like his own here. That is, he be 
came here, as Palmerston became in Eng- 
land, the head of what may be called the 
‘“‘jingo” school in foreign politics, and 
labored to make foreign politics the most 
absorbing politics of the nation. Tohimthe 
foreigner was the one enemy, to be euchred 
in trade, bullied in diplomacy, and made to 
knuckle down in every species of inter 
course. In efforts to improve internal ad- 
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ministration, or to take thought for home 
morals, he displayed but little if any inte- 
rest. His chief joy was found in the con 
flicts of party, in which he was no mean 
foe. 

great. 


His skill as a polemical orator was 
His quickness and dexterity as a 


in our time, and his confidence in the power 
of appeals to popular prejudice often 
reached the point of audacity. The mis 
fortunes of his career, which were great, 
were doubtless due, like those of several 
of his contemporaries, to his appearance 
in the political arena in the period of 
fierce wealth-getiing which followed the 
close of the war. He was not a man to 
be content with moral and intellectual 
victories. He shared to the full extent 
the excitement of the game of money- 
getting into which the country plunged 
after the tremendous losses of the rebel 
lion. 
outward and visible signs of worldly suc 


cess, and the laurels of the great financiers | 


and speculators of the day would not let 
him sleep. And soit came about that long 
before he died, and shrewd and ‘‘ smart” 
as he was universally esteemed, he had a 
larger list of real failures and disappoint 
ments to record than falls to the lot of 
most outwaraly successful men. 

In the year 1875 a treaty of reciprocity, 
so called, was made between the United 
States and his Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, the principal feature of 
which was the admission of Hawaiian 
sugar free of duty to this country. As 


the islands could not produce more than | 
one-tenth of the sugar imported by us, the | 


remission of the duty to them exclusively 
was equivalent to a bounty of two cents 
per pound on allthey could produce. The 
sugar industry became very flourishing 
and passed into the few 
rich people in San Francisco. They 
managed to send us from 200,000,000 to 
250,000,000 pounds per year. In 1889 our 
importations from Hawaii were 243,000,- 
000 pounds. The bounty to the producers 
for that year nearly $5,000,000 
There was constant complaint among the 
people of the Pacific Coast during all this 
time that they got their sugar no cheaper 
than before, but that on the contrary they 
were required to pay the market price of 
the East plus the freight 
that they used. This 

complaint. The Eastern refiners 
the days of the Sugar Trust) 
alleged, and no doubt, truly, that Mr. 
Spreckels was enabled to lay down sugars 


hands of a 


was 


for 
not the 


charges 
was 
only 
(before 


| in the Mississippi Valley in unfair compe 


tition with them, since he got his raw su 
gar at two cents per pound less than they 
were required to pay 


to discuss the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the Treaty of 


It would be useless now 





Large fortunes were to him the best | 


| the natives 


to the producers of sugar iv 


| sugar planters want 
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1875. Other considerations than those of 
sugar-planting entered intoit. For better 
or for worse, the treaty ran along until 
The Te 
peal of the duties on raw sugar put the 
the 


untries 


the McKinley tariff was passed 


Hawatian Islands once more on same 


Their 
stop a regular in 


footing as other foreign 
bounty was cut off To 
come of four or tive millions of dollars from 
a little group of islands, or rather from a 
serious 


small coterig in that group, is a 


matter. Something was sure to happen in 


consequence, and something has happened 


There has been a ‘‘revolution.”” The “Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands” has been over 
thrown. Tyranny is in the dust The 
people (about 50,000 natives and 3,000 
Americans and Europeans) have asserted 
the sacred right of self government. There 
are nearly as many Chinese coolies called 


“contract laborers, © on the 
the Hawanan 
had nothin 


nor, for that matter, h 


islands as there 


are natives of stock of 


course there bave gv to do with 
the revolution, ave 


Ame 
rican quarter altogether It is a revolu 


The upheaval is in the 


tion on a strictly cash basis When the 


McKinley tariff put raw sugar on the free 


list, it gave a bounty of two und 


the Ll nited 


CHES Per px 


States This was sufficient to revolution 


ize the Hawaiian Islands any day The 


that bounty They 
or what 


Wash 


sovereignty 


have a delegation, or an embassy 


ever it may be cal’ed, en route to 
ington city now to place the 
of the kingdom at our disposal and the 
sugar bounty at their disposal 


The importance of Hawaii lies in the 


fact that it isa stopping-place in a great 
waste of waters. It is a rendezvous for 
coal and supplies of all kinds for those 
We 
have now, and have had from the earliest 
facility of this nature 
that we could possibly des re. If we had 
owned the islands, we could not have had 
privileges 


who godown to the sea in ships 


tinks, every 


although our 
responsibilities would have been greater 
In fact, the 
islands during most of the time since we 


greater there, 


Americans have governed 
have had possessions on the Pacitic Coast. 
We have been spared the trouble of forti 
fying them and keeping a large naval force 
in those waters and settling their private 
quarrels. Since 1875 we have had a treaty 
with the islands which expressly forbids 
them to grant any lien, power, or control 
over any part of their territory to any 
other government. But if there had been 
no such treaty, we should still have for 
bidden any such lien, power, or control. 
As other nations respected our 
wishes in the matter in the past, they 
would respect them in the future all the 
more as our power to command respect 
increases with revolving years. 


have 


The situ- 
ation heretofore has been exactly to our 
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liking, and we may well ask why it should 
be changed. 





Secretary Foster’s report on the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, present and pros- 
pective, made to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, is in irreconcilable conflict 
with his annual report submitted to Con- 
gress last December, and also with the 
monthly Treasury statements. Where he 
has had to increase his estimates of ex- 
penditures—as in the pension and river- 
and-harbor items—he has correspondingly 
and hopefully pushed up his, estimates of 
receipts. No attempt is made to get a 
balance of income over appropriations, 
but only over the amount to which the 
Secretary can screw down the abso- 
lutely necessary payments. Mr. Foster 
admits that if he had complied with the 
requirements of the law in regard to the 
sinking fund, he would have been many 
millions to the bad. It also appears from 
the report that contracts for public build- 
ings authorized by Congress, to the 
amount of $6,000,000, have not been 
let. Then, Pension-Commissioner Raum 
has put in an estimate of an extra 
deficiency of $3,335,000. This made mat- 
ters look dangerous for the Secretary’s 
balance of $2,000,000, which was the 
most he could claim, but he was 
equal to the emergency, and suddenly dis- 
covered that the internal revenue was 
going to be just $3,335,000 more than he 
had previously supposed. With such spe- 
cial providences at his command, it is no 
wonder that our Micawber in the Treasury 
Department maintains that he will pass 
over the finances to his successor in good 
condition, and that, if there is any trouble 
afterwards, it will be owing to the bad 
management of some other fellow. 





The death of Justice Lamar of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court occurred within 
less than six weeks of the end of President 
Harrison's term. There is naturally dis- 
cussion as to whether the retiring Presi- 
dent will attempt to appoint his successor, 
and as to his choice in case he should de- 
cide to make the attempt. Mr. Harrison 
has already filled three vacancies upon the 
Supreme bench. A marked characteristic 
of his action in each of these cases has 
been its extreme deliberation. Take, for 
example, the last. Justice Bradley died 
on the 22d of January, 1892—a year al- 
most to a day before Mr. Lamar. The 
nomination of his successor, Shiras, was 
not sent to the Senate until the 19th of 
July following—a period of six months; 
this, too, although the court had been in 
session nearly all this time and in urgent 
need of the assistance which a new ap- 
pointee could render. It would therefore 
be quite out of line if Mr. Harrison 
were now to name a man for the existing 
vacancy offhand. There is no excuse for 
such indecent haste in the condition of 
judicial business, @s the court will shortly 
adjourn for the annual February recess, 
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and will not meet again before the expi- 
ration of Mr. Harrison’s term. No pub- 
lic interest, therefore, will suffer if Mr. 
Harrison fails to take action in the mat- 
ter. 





The Anti-Option Bill has passed the Se- 
nate by a vote of 40 to 29. The affirma- 
tive vote consisted of 27 Republicans and 
13 Democrats; the negative consisted of 
9 Republicans and 20 Democrats. So far 
as party politics can be imputed to the 
measure, it would seem to have a Republi- 
can tinge, yet no bill can be called a party 
measure which passes both a Democratic 
House and a Republican Senate. Still, 
it is a measure avowedly for the benefit of 
a class, and therefore it allies itself with 
Republican policy. It affirms that the 
laws of trade, as they have worked them- 
selves out, are oppressive to certain per- 
sons and interests. The power of the 
Government is accordingly invoked to re- 
dress the balance under the guise of an 
exercise of the taxing power. It is sought 
to suppress the vocations and livelihood of 
certain persons by imposing upon them a 
burden not shared by the community in 
general. This form of proceeding, al- 
though not unknown to our statute-book, 
is unconstitutional in spirit. Senator Vest 
of Missouri has placed himself on the high 
level of the late Mr. Lamar (in reference 
to the Silver Bill) by voting against the 
Anti-Option Bill although his Legislature 
had passed resolutions of instructions in 
favor of it. 





The Kansas Populists have gone through 
the form of electing a Senator, their choice 
being Judge John Martin, a prominent 
Democrat who, during the recent cam- 
paign, favored the fusion policy. Whether 
the election is valid is a question which 
will be immediately transferred for deci- 
sion to the Senate itself, the vacancy in 
question being that caused by the death of 
SenatorPlumb, whose seat was filled by the 
Governor’s appointee only until the Legis- 
lature should make a choice. A quorum of 
the Legislature consists of eighty-three 
members, and there were cast for Martin 
eighty-six votes, while six were given for 
other men. - But nine of the eighty-six are 
men who have been arbitrarily seated by 
the Populist House since the opening of 
its session, and who, it is claimed by the 
Republicans, had no right to vote. With- 
out these nine, Martin had but seventy- 
seven votes; and if a man must receive 
the votes of a quorum, and these nine 
are thrown out, he is not entitled to 
the seat. But, on the other hand, it is 
claimed that only a majority of a quorum 
is necessary to an election, and that, as a 
quorum of eighty-three members with un- 
disputed certificates voted on January 25, 
Martin’s title is good, without any reference 
to the nine disputed seats. The Senate 
will doubtless have a long discussion of 
the case, with a strong likelihood that the 
division may be along partisan lines, in 
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which case Martin will not be admitted 
before the 4th of March. 





Wisconsin will have two Democratic 
Senators after the 4th of March next for 
the first time in nearly forty years. The 
State was admitted to the Union in 1848, 
and the same year voted for Cass for 
President and chose two Democrats to the 
Senate. The Republicans first carried the 
Legislature in 1854, just as the term of 
one Democrat was running out, and they 
secured the other seat as the result of the 
election of 1856, Except for the period that 
Doolittle, twice chosen as a Republican, 
supported the Democrats during the John- 
son Administration, there were two Repub- 
licans all the while until Mr. Vilas took his 
seat in 1891. Five weeks hence, and for at 
least four years to come, there will be two 
Democrats in the Senate from Wisconsin. 
This is the first time that one of the old 
Republican States in the West has been 
represented only by Democrats in the Se- 
nate since the election of Lincoln. Should 
the Cleveland Administration realize the 
hopes entertained of it, no reason appears 
why Wisconsin should not continue, as in 
the last two elections, a Democratic State. 





The Legislature of North Carolina has 
gone to work to pass a law for the issue 
of State bank-notes as though Congress 
had already repealed the ten per cent. 
tax. The idea has got abroad, especially 
in the South, that the next Congress will 
repeal the tax, and hence that it is only 
necessary to pass some kind of a law to 
regulate such issues, in order to be ready 
when the door is thrown open. There is no 
very good reason for supposing that Con- 
gress will repeal that tax. There isstill less 
reason for supposing that Congress will 
repeal it unconditionally. Although the 
Democratic national platform contains a 
plank in favor of the repeal, it was not a 
real issue in the campaign except in a few 
places, and in these it did the party more 
harm than good, since it introduced a new 
subject for discussion and put the Demo- 
cratic speakers and newspapers on the de- 
fensive. It is safe to say that Congress 
will not pass any bill to repeal the ten per 
cent. tax until it has a pretty clear idea of 
the probable consequences, and it is 
equally safe to predict that the President- 
elect will not sign any such bill without 
absolute assurance against the kind of 
wild-catting and red-dogging that was rife 
before the war. 





Now, it is to be observed that North 
Carolina has started on the wrong road 
with the two bills under consideration— 
the very road that led many States into 
the ditch in the ante-war period—i. e., bank- 
ing on miscellaneous securities. One of 
these billsauthorizes the issue of circulating 
notes on the deposit of United States 
bonds; State, county, and municipal bonds 
issued urrler the laws of North Carolina; 
bonds of any State having a marketable 
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par value, drawing interest, or railroad 
mortgage bonds—the Governor, Attorney- 
General, and State Treasurer to deter 
mine their value. This is pretty much 
the same thing as the Wisconsin Free 
Banking Law of 1553, the results of 
which are an abomination and a stench 
in the nostrils of all the people of that 
State and the adjoining States whose me 
mory goes back so far. The people of In 
diana, Llinois, and Wisconsin lost $5,000, - 
000 out of a total issue of $13,000,000 
through this sort of banking, or about 40 
per cent. of the whole. 


The other bill before the Legislature of 
North Carolina is a little worse because it 
allows the issue of circulating notes on 
mortgage security as well as on State, 
municipal, and corporation bonds. There 
have been two examples of this kind of 


banking in our history. One was in the | 


State of Michigan. Here, in fact, the 
idea of bank-note issuance against de 
posited securities had its legislative be- 
ginning. <A law was passed by the State 


of Michigan in 1837 authorizing the issue | 


of bank-notes on the deposit of approved 


bonds and mortgages in the hands of State | 


officers. Fora short time affairs went on 
swimmingly and the people seemed to 
have plenty of money; but when Eastern 
debts had to be paid and it became 
necessary to present the notes for redemp 
tion, those banks had no ready money, al- 
though they had, or supposed they had, 
plenty of security. As soon as doubt 
was cast on the goodness of the notes, a 
run began, and the whole system went 
down with a crash. Then began lit 
gation over the ‘‘securities,’ and the 
Supreme Court of the State benevolently 
quashed the whole by declaring the Bank- 
ing Act unconstitutional. The State of New 
York adopted the same policy one year 
later, and not without mournful conse 
quences, as Comptroller Flagg reported in 
1846 that the loss of note-holders of in 
solvent free banks had been nearly 39 per 
cent. The New York Bank Law still au 
thorizes the issue of circulating notes on 
the deposit of real-estate mortgages, and 
the only thing that prevents the issue of 
such notes is the 10 per cent. tax. 


The New York Constitutional Conven 
tion Bill, as tinally approved by the Gover 
nor, provides practically for a convention 
composed entirely of Democrats and Re- 
publicans. The provisions of the preced 
ing bills for minority representation were 
all abandoned, and none of the minority 
parties—Prohibition, Labor, or other—is 
likely to have any voice in the conven 
tion. <As it stands, the bill provides for 
the election of 175 delegates; 160 to 
be chosen by Senate districts, 5 in each 
district, and the remaining 15 to be 
chosen by the whole State as dele- 
rates-at-large. Each elector will be en 
titled to vote for five district delegates 


and fifteen delegates-at-large, and those 


BE 
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receiving the highest number of votes will 
be elected. The election is to be held in 
November on the same date as the general 
election. Whichever political party car 
ries the State will, in all probability, cor 
trol the convention It is unfortunate 
that the delegates could not be chosen, as 
was first proposed, at a special election 
in which no other issue was involved 
There would then have been = some 
chance that the voters would discrimi 

nate among the candidates, without re 
gard to political divisions. As it is now 

the names of the delegates will be printed 
on the cfficial ballots with the names of 
the candidates for minor State and levis 
lative offices, and the tendency of the 
yreat mass of voters will be to cast their 
ballots on straight party lines, paying 
little or no heed to the comparative merits 
of the convention nominees 


Mr. David Dudley Field improves the 
occasion of the present talk about consoli 
dation of New York and Brooklyn to 
urge, in the columns of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the adoption of a new name for 
the former city, the name of Manhattan 
His reasons are numerousand meritorious, 
or at allevents plausible, and would un 
doubtedly prevail if the world had not got 
its head set on New York in the 
same way that it has got its head 
set on the word America instead of 
Columbia as the designation of this 
hemisphere. Mr. Field maintains that the 
word New York is a badge of 
pendence. True. So are New Jersey 
New Hampshire, New Haven, New Lon 
lon, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Louis 
ville, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Charles 
ton, Manchester, and a hundred others 
It will be a hard job to shed all these colo 
nial integuments. The name of New York 
never was a fit one for this city, says Mr 


Field, because it bears no resemblank 


the old York, which ts a sleepy inland 


town, while this isa great commercial s 
port. True again, but resemblances are 
never taken into the account in givi 


names either totownsortochildren. M 


over, says Mr. Field, the name of New York 


is identical with that of the State, and this 


is an inconvenience and leads to confusion 


Emphatically true. Would that it were 


otherwise. ‘*The change would 

Mr. Field thinks; it would only be neces 
sary for people to change their letter 
heads. The objectior at citv is 


known to all the world as New York is 


he thinks, of little consequen 


Gov. Werts of New Jersev has becun 


} $3 ea eae contin 
the practical elevation of the ¢ rattle! 


the appointive judges of the Court of Er 


io his part in the work of elevation if h 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF FEDE- 

?AL QUARANTINE. 
THE Board of Health of Louisiana has a4- 
dressed a somewhat passionate petition to 
Congress against the establishment of 
Federal quarantine, on both constitution 
al and economic grounds. The economic 
argument it is difficult to meet seriously. 
It consists, in the main, of an assertion, 
copied from a paper of ex- President Holt’s 
of the Louisiana Board of Health in 1886, 
that a national board of health would be 
used in the interest of Eastern capitalists 
and traders to injure the Valley of the 
Mississippi, and particularly the port of 
New Orleans. Here is the way in which 
they would carry out their diabolical pur- 
pose: 

‘* The great seaports of Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the 
who'e system of transcontinental railroads, 
would send a swarm of agents every summer 
into Louisiara with microscopes and chemi- 
cals, hunting for germs; the telegraph wires 
playing day and night transmitting startling 
accounts of suspicious discoveries, and the 
public mind of the whole country whipped 
into a fever of anxiety, as a prelude to shut- 


ting up our port, ostensibly for yellow fever, 
really in the commercial interests of rivals.’’ 


We shall only remark on this that it 
furnishes another illustration of the ex- 
tent to which the high tariff men have 
succeeded during the last twenty years in 
filling the popular mind with the devilish 
doctrine that in commercial intercourse 
one country can flourish only at the ex- 
pense of some other country, and even one 
part of a country at the expense of some 
other part; that the money which one man 
makes in trade some other man loses. That 
the ports of the Eastern coast, and the 
owners of the transcontinental railroads, 
have, or think they have, such an in- 
terest in the impoverishment of the 
Mississippi Valley that they would re- 
sort to any fraud or falsehood to bring it 
about, seems on its face a notion worthy 
of a lunatic asylum; and yet it is a 
legitimate outcome of the attitude taken 
up in the late canvass by the McKinley- 
ites towards England and other foreign 
countries, The children in our schools 
ought surely to be taught that every mo- 
dern State has the keenest interest in the 
prosperity of its neighbors, because, to 
take the lowest ground, it is in trade with 
the prosperous, and not with the impove- 
rished, that most profit is made. The 
moral government of the world has not 
been so arranged that the misery of one 
set of men shall be a necessary condition 
of the happiness of another set. 

The constitutional objection of the 
Louisiana Board of Health to Federal qua- 
rantine is, we are glad to say, more seri- 
ous. It is based mainly on the language 
of Judge Marshall in the famous case of 
Giktbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheaton), where he 
speaks of quarantine laws as ‘‘component 
parts of a mass of legislation” over which 
no direct power is granted to Congress, and 
‘‘which consequently remain subject to 
State legislation.” But this enly shows the 
danger of brief quotations from long opi- 





nions. Further on Judge Marshall clearly 
explains that State quarantine laws are 
valid and constitutional only so long as 
Congress does not choose to override them 
in asserting its power to regulate com- 
merce, and all the authorities are agreed 
that ‘‘commerce” includes ‘‘ intercourse.” 
Judge Marshall says: 


‘* The acts of Congress, passed in 1796 and 
1799, empowering and directing the officers of 
the general Government to conform to and 
assist in the execution of the quarantine and 
health law. of a State, proceed, it is said, upon 
the idea that these Jaws are constitutional. It 
is undoubtedly true that they do proceed upon 
that idea; ani the constitutionaliiy of such 
laws has never, so far as we are informed, 
been denied. But they do not imply an ac- 
knowledgment that a State may rightfu ly 
regulate commerce with foreign nations or 
among the States; nor do they imply that such 
laws are an exercise of that power, or enacted 
with a view to it. Onthe contrary, they 
are treated as quarantine and health laws, are 
so denominated in the acts of Congress, and 
are considered as flowing from the acknow- 
ledged power of a State to provide for the 
health of itscitizens. But, as it was apparent 
that some of the provisions made for this pur- 
pose and in virtue of this power might in- 
terfere with and be affected by the laws of the 
United States made for the regulation of com- 
merce, Congriss, in that spirit of harmony 
and conciliation which ought always to cha- 
racterizs the conduct of governments standing 
in the relation which that of the Union and 
those of the States bear to each other, has di- 
rected its officers to aid in the execution of 
these Jaws, and has, in some measure, adapted 
its own legislation to this object, by making 
provisions in aid of those of the States. But, 
in making these provisions, the opinion is un- 
«quivocally manifested that Congress may 
control the State 'aws, so far as it may be ne- 
cessary to cortrol them, for the regulation of 
commerce, ’’ 


If State quarantine laws were im- 
pregnable against Federal interference, 
the State of New York cou'd for all 
practical purposes suspend intercourse 
with Europe through this port for an in- 
definite period, on the pretence that it 
was exercising a legitimate police power. 
Jenkins could, in fact, ruin the ship- 
ping merchants on the pretence that he 
was ‘‘keeping out cholera,” for there is 
no State control over him. The power to 
regulate foreign commerce must connote 
the power, if Congress pleases, to regulate 
quarantine. Story so understood it. He 
makes the power to regulate commerce 
cover ‘‘quarantine laws, and pilotage laws, 
and wrecks of the sea.” In the case of 
Morgan vs. Louisiana (118 U. S.), Justice 
Miller, admitting the intent of Congress 
to adopt State quarantine regulations and 
to recognize the power of States to pass 
them, says: 


‘*But it may be conceded that whenever 
Congress shall undertake to provide for the 
commercial cities of the United States a gene- 
ral system of quarantine, or shall confide the 
execution of the details of such a system toa 
National Board of Health, or to local boards, 
as may te found expedient, all State laws on 
the subject may be abrogated, at least so far 
as the two are inconsistent. But unti! this is 
done, the laws of the State on the subject are 
valid.’’ 


Mr. Hornblower, discussing the qua- 
rantine question before the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence in this city in No- 
vember last, based on this opinion the asser- 
tion that there is ‘‘no doubt of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to act.” In 





truth, all the authorities concur in the 
opinion that quarantine is a matter left 
by the Constitution within State juris- 
diction only so long as Congress approves 
of State legislation and does not con- 
sider it unreasonable or an_ interfer- 
ence with commercial intercourse. To 
surrender quarantine to exclusive State 
control would be a complete surrender of 
the power to regulate commerce, and 
would, in fact, enable any Jocal Tammany 
or Jenkins to levy prohibitory shipping 
tolls on foreign vessels. Justice McLean, 
delivering judgment in Smith vs. Turner 
(7 Howard), says: ‘‘By the Fourteenth 
Article of the Treaty of 1794 with England, 
it is stipulated that the people of each 
country may freely come with their ships 
and cargoes to the other, subject only to 
the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. The statutes here referred to 
are those of the Federal Government, and 
not of the States. The general Governm nt 
only is known in our foreign intercourse.” 
That is, England knows nothing legally 
of Jenkins, and therefore is not bound 
to submit her ships and passengers to his 
regulations should a dispute arise. Of 
course this may be got over by making 
Congress approve of Jenkins and adopt 
him; but the Judge’s dictum shows that 
Jenkins has no inherent, endogenous sani- 
tary powers. 





COMPURGATIVE BANQUETs. 


THERE is probably no organization of a 
public nature in the world which has had 
so many charges made against it as Tam- 
many. Its history for twenty-five years 
has been largely made up of accusations 
of dishonesty, inefficiency, and ignorance 
against its leading men. But not one of 
these charges has it ever met by denial 
and proof. Its system of defence consists 
wholly either in silence, or in the production 
of witnesses who did not see them do it. 
This system of meeting witnesses who saw 
by a larger body of witnesses who did 
not see, old as it is, has never been so suc. 
cessfully worked by any other culprits. 
It is, of course, a very ancient system, and 
probably had its origin in the ‘‘Compur- 
gators” of the common law, but it is 
now deeply rooted in American poli- 
tics, and has been improved upon. The 
old common-law Compurgators were apt 
to be kinsmen of the accused, or mem- 
bers of the same guild, and they came 
into court to swear that they did not be- 
lieve him to be guilty. The modern politi- 
cal Compurgator covers more ground, for 
he swears that the accused is not guilty, 
and rebukes the accusers as slanderers. 
The ‘‘old pastor” who appears in support 
of candidates in times of trouble is probably 
the best Compurgator of our day, because 
he not only meets the special charge of 
the hour, but covers a large portion of 
the defendant's life with a certificate of 
blamelessness. In the matter of com- 
purgation, the, defence has, of course, an 
immense advantage over the attack. The 
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public imagination is easily impressed by 
numbers and by authority, and there 
is no limit to the number of witness- 
es who swear that they did not 
see the offence committed, and there 
is no station in which witnesses of this 
description may not be founi. The hum 
blest thief, under this syst-m, might 
summon the President of the United 
States or Bishop Potter to testify in his be- 
half. 

In Tammany def: nces, the Compurgators, 
the witnesses who did not witness, are 
usually produced at ‘‘a banquet.” They 
are careful, however, not to meet any par- 
ticular charge, or even to mention it. 
They compurgate either by a general 
eulogy on the accused, laying particular 
stress on the virtues in which he has been 
said to be wanting, or by a general de- 
nunciation of ‘‘slander,’”’ with a possibly 


can 


comparative'y recent date. If, for instance, 
a Tammany man has been accused of drunk- 
enness, the Compurgator dwells with em 
phasis on his love of tea and coifee and le- 


his ‘attention to his religious duties and 
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| great and efficient services that he render 


ed during the past year in saving his 


country from cholera.” But, curiously 


| enough, the only two Compurgators out 





| in the circular—namely 


of ‘tthe grateful people” whom he cites 
the Sp aker of 
our House of Representatives and the Pre 
sident of the Mexican Board of Health 
are very 
labors. 
Now, the skill of all this, as a bit of 
compurgation, lies in the way in which 
the report of the leading sanitarians on the 
spot, who actually witnessed and examin 
ed Jenkins’s work, is ignored and will be 
ignored at the banque! 


remote from the scene of his 


Not a single 
mention will be made of their testimony 
against Jenkins nor of the unanimous 
vote of the Chamber of Commerce. The 


testimony produced will Le that of witness 


| es who did not witness, of the large and 
very vague allusion to certain slanders of | 


highly respectable throng who kept away 


| from the Quarantine when Jenkins was 


hes eee 
| nor Dr. Liciega was within 


administering it. Neither Speaker Crisp 


one thou 


| sand miles of Jenkins when he was grap 
monade; if of licentiousness or disorder,on | 


his fondness for the home circle; if of | 


ofticial corruption and increasing wealth, 
on his untiring industry and skilful in 
vestments in real estate. Of the fact 
that specific off.nces have been alleged 
against him, one gets no glimpse what- 
ever, or only a very remote one. 
only approach to it is an intimation 
that the slanderers and backbiters are 
particularly busy about this time, as, in- 
deed, they were in the time of Washing 
ton, and are making official life increas 
ingly difficult for pure and high-mind- 
ed men, Oakey Hall's compurgation of 
the Ring, by dwelling on the lofty cha- 
racter and high social position of the 
gentlemen who audited Connolly’s ac- 
counts, and comparing them to Con- 
nolly’s assailants, was perhaps as skilful a 
piece of work as was ever done in this 
field. When he cried, ‘‘Oh, what a differ 


ence there is” between Marshall O. Rob- 
erts and Stewart L. Woodford, he did 


not say one word of direct defence of 
Connolly, and yet it somehow seemed to 
raise Connolly far above Woodford, and 
to put h'm beside his Compurgator, Rob 
erts, as a spotless financier. 
Compurgation, as we have said, is apt to 
be done at ‘ banquets,” first because the 
audience is select, and is made to consist 
solely of friends of the accused, and, se- 
condly, because Compurgators go to ban- 
quets far more readily than to meetings. 
Many a one who would like to escape a 
meeting goes joyfully to a dinner, and 
fre's flatt: red by being asked to speak at 
it. Dr. Jenkins has found this out, of 
course, and is just now ‘‘ putting up a 
job,” to use a vulgar phrase, of com- 
purgation of remarkable merit. He is 
to have a ‘‘testimonial banquet and re 
ception” at Jaeger’s on February 11, and 
in the circular admits that it is *‘* ten- 
dered to him by a grateful people for the 


| knowledge of the facts We are 


The | 


pling with the cholera, and therefore 
they are filled with gratitude to him 


and in truth the gratitude of a Com 
purgator and his ability to 


are usually in the 


‘volce” it 
of his 
bound 
to say, however, that here in the city th 


inverse ratio 


nutnber of possible Jenkins Compurgators 
Last summer he 
was able, after his most flagrant misma 
nagement, to send out runners and get 
piles of testimony from doctors who knew 


has greatly diminished. 


| nothing whatever about the matter except 


i; what he had told them 


Not one of these 
gentlemen will venture to open his mouth 
for compurgative purposes since the report 
of the doctors who went down the bay 
and actually saw Jenkins wrestling with 


| his malignant foe. 


PHILLIPS BELOOKS AND THE MODERN 
PULPIT 
OF Phillips Brooks it can be said, more 
truthfully than of any other clergyman of 
his generation enjoying anything like his 
fame, that his career and success were those 
of a preacher. In an age when it is uni- 
versally agreed that the pulpit has declin 
ed, he was able to attain in it an eminence 
anda power as great as any man could 
Such a figure as his in the Chris 
tian pulpit of the last half of the nine 
teenth century may well give pause to 


desire 


those who are attirming that modern con- 
ditions have for ever broken the power of 
the old-time preacher. To those, on the 
other hand, who say that modern conditions 
are all wrong, and that the thing to do is, 
with Cardinal Newman, to wish that the 
world might again tecome bigoted and 
superstitious, so that religion and its offi 
cial expounders might be restored to their 
old place—to such bewailers of the good 
old times the career of Phillips Brooks in 
the better new times ought also to fur 


nish food for thought. They ought to be 
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led by it to ask themselves whether the 
wise way is to seek in vain to bring back 
what is now in the irrevocable past, or to 
adjust themselves to the present 

This is what Brooks did. Ue furnish- 
es no proof whatever that an old-time 
preacher can tlourish under modern con 
ditions as well as a century ago, for the 
simple reason that he was not an old-time 
preacher. Whatever genius he had, lay in 
his perception that the men of his genera 
tion can no longer be reached by the 
methods of the past, and in his power to 
peak the language of the present. His 
example does not show that it is still pos 
sible for the pulpit to hold its old place 
but only that it is still possible for the pul 
pit to make for itself How 


that new place can be made may be sen 


a new place 


by a glance at some of the qualities which 
gave Phillips Brooks his influence 

His liberality was sincere and boundless 
It did not consist, as in too many cases, 
fact that 


controlled by 


of a grudging recognition of the 


opinion can no longer be 


ecclesiastical or civil law, and so tind its 


main expression in calling freedom of 


thought freedom to damn yourself by 


false beliefs. Nor was his liberality mere 
inditference, as if ail 
doubtful 
waa to choose vA 


and then stick to it 


truth were pretty 
anyhow, and ail vou had to do 


ir party or your church 


Hits convictions were 


profound and intense, but so, he clearly 


saw, might be other men’s who ditfered 


from him His method, therefore, was 


not to denounce others, or to seek to im 


pose his beliefs on them. but to 


join 


hands with all earnest men everywhere 


in the search fer truth and righteous 
Ness 
Obvieus!y such a man could have no 


sympathy with anything that was merely 


sacerdotal The forms and conventions of 


his church he used with ease, and doubt 
as Emerson said that a 


native strength and skill of han 


less with pleasure 
man of 
dling could succeed even under the oldest 
and mouldiest conventions; but when men 
attempted to bind him wit! 


ped 


them he snap 


them as Samson did his green withes 


Professional airs and priestly assumptions 
were abhorrent to him. He was always 
horrifying the ‘‘unco guid” of his own 
denomination by his carelessness of cleri 


cal privilege, and by the frank terms of 
equality on which he placed himself with 
all honest and benevolent men. Even the 
robes of a bishop could not make an eccle 
siastic out of him, and only a few weeks 
ago a fellow-bishop, whom it is charity 
not now to name, published a long protest 
to the Church at large against the scan- 
dalous conduct of Phillips Brooks, an Epis 
copalian bi-hop, in consorting with Con 
gregational publicans and Unitarian sin- 
ners 

Of still more importance in securing 
him his sway over men was the perfect 
sincerity which always marked his bear 
ing and his speech. He never gave the 
impression of keeping back anything, of 
‘looking this objection full in the face,” 








RO 


as a preacher said once in unconscious con- 
fession, ‘‘and passing by on the other side.” 
It is not probable that he was a great stu 
dent, or deeply read, but he knew what 
men were thinking of, and he had the 
gift of speaking to their real and 
present needs. Religion was in him near 
to Matthew Arnold’s famous definition of 
it as ‘‘morality touched with emotion,” 
and his greatest flights as a preacher were 
those in which he glorified the common 
round and daily task of mortals with the 
light of eternal principles and hopes. Wall 
Street crowding Trinity Church at noon- 
day meetings for a week to hear Phillips 
Brooks speak on righteousness and truth 
and judgment gave striking testimony to 
the power of his honesty and manly faith. 

His life proves, in short, that if the pul- 
pit has declined, the trouble is with the 
pulpit and not with the times. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the oppor- 
tunity of the preacher has passed or is 
rapidly passing. What has passed is the 
notion that a sermon, as such, is a chan- 
nel of grace; that an illogical harangue 
is not an illogical harangue when de- 
livered from the pulpit; that a man 
whom his college mates know to be of 
no more than average ability becomes 
suddenly endowed with supernatural wis 
dom and authority upon entering the 
ministry. All that is dead and gone. But 
what has not gone, what will never go as 
long as human nature remains what it is, 
is the willingness of men to hear gladly 
the preacher who can put an ideal in- 
terpretation upon their lives, and quicken 
all their nobler aspirations, and strength- 
en them in all their worthier resolves. 
For such a preacher the time is always 
ripe, and for lack of him too many churches 
are in the condition of the one where Car- 
lyle went to hear Sterling preach—where, 
he said, it would be possible to let off a 
musket in any direction without danger of 
hitting an auditor. Phillips Brooks has no 
better lesson to teach the ministry of to day 
—and he was emphatically a preacher’s 
preacher—than the lesson that the surest 
way to reéstablish the pulpit in the respect 
and affection of the people is to make it 
tolerant, unaffected, progressive, and, 
above all, transparently honest. 


THE NEW IRISH HOME-RULE BILL. 


THE synopsis of the forthcoming Irish 
Home-Rule Bill transmitted by telegraph 
on Sunday probably contains all the impor- 
tant features of the measure. The list of 
powers reserved for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment follows the Constitution of the United 
States almost on all fours, as indeed 
did the bill of 1886. The additions to 
these reservations in the present scheme 
are the imposition of any legislation 
affecting customs duties or excise duties, 
and the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over the land question for a period 
of five years. These last are doubtless 
meant to meet the “objections to the last 
bill drawn from Parneli’s utterances in 
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favor of protection for Irish industry, and 
from the numerous denunciations of the 
whole landlord class by most of the Irish 
leaders. 

The positive prohibitions are also the same 
as those of 1886, with some few additions, 
suggested by Tory criticism. For in- 
stance, the prohibition of 1886 directed 
against interference with the right to es- 
tablish denominational schools, is made to 
cover interference with the right to estab- 
lish denominational institutions of charity, 
and the right of children to attend public 
schools without receiving religious instruc- 
tion therein. 

The most important change in the new 
measure is, however, the separation of 
the two branches of the Legislature. 
Under the bill of 1886 the two ‘‘ orders ”— 
Peers and Commons— were to sit to- 
gether; an arrangement which would 
probably in practice have resulted dis 
astrously by producing daily rows. Un- 
der the present bill they sit apart, or, 
in case of disagreement, appoint a com- 
mittee of conference very much as we 
do. If unable to agree, they go to the 
country on the special question in dispute, 
after the Swiss fashion. This introduc- 
tion of the referendum into British politics, 
if carried out,cannot but have far-reaching 
results, but the late Tory commitments 
have been such that it is hard to say 
where they will find arguments to resist 
it. The upper house or ‘‘order” is to con- 
tain, as in the bill of 1886, 103 members, 
of whom 75 are to be elective, and the 
remaining 28 to consist of the twenty- 
eight representative peers who now sit in 
the House of Lords. The elective mem- 
bers are ‘to be possessed of an income of 
£1,000 a year from real and personal 
property, and after thirty-eight years 
the non-elective peers are wholly to dis- 
appear, and the whole body to become 
elective. The qualification for electors of 
the upper house is the ownership or oc- 
cupation of land of the net annual 
value of £125 a year. The lower house 
remains unchanged—204 members to be 
elected by existing constituencies, while 
the upper house is to be elected by new 
and equal electoral districts. 

The new feature in the present bill 
which will excite most discussion, is the 
provision for the continued presence of 
103 Irish members in the Imperial Par- 
liament elected as at present, who will 
vote on all the questions reserved from 
the Irish Legislature. This will doubt- 
less be the chief point of attack to the oppo- 
nents of the bill. It was the failure of the 
bill of 1886 to provide for the continued 
presence of Irish members at Westmin- 
ster which, according to their own ac- 
count, drove most of the Liberal Union- 
ists into secession—it looked so like the 
concession of Irish independence, But 
when they came to _ consider the 
possibility of retaining the Irish mem- 
bers, they declared that a proper ar- 
rangement for that purpose was beyond 
the wit of man. We do not know, of 
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course, what the details of the present ar- 
rangement are, but the chief difficul- 
ty which appears on the surface is this: 
The great bulk of the questions reserved 
from the Irish Parliament will be, for 
England and Scotland, domestic questions. 
Should an adverse majority, worked by Irish 
members sitting for Ireland, be allowed to 
turn out an English Ministry on such mat- 
ters, for instance,as coinage, customs duties, 
navigation, quarantine, copyright? Sup- 
pose, too, that the Irish were engaged ina 
wrangle with the English Ministry in 
power, what would prevent the 103 in the 
Imperial Parliament from punishing the 
Ministry as now by a close alliance with 
the Opposition, in complete indifference 
to the merits of the dispute? In other 
words, this section of the new bill appa- 
rently maintains that one of the inconve- 
niences of the present Union which has 
done most to reconcile the Liberals to its 
abrogation. But it can hardly be dis- 
cussed fully without seeing the text of 
the bill. 

The proposed financial arrangements 
are important, as they cut down the Irish 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer 
considerably. The bill of 1886 called on 
Ireland, for various purposes, for $23,000, - 
000 annually. The present bill calls for 
only $11,505,000. This result has been 
brought about by very able examination 
of the comparative taxation of the two 
countries, which has been carried on 
during the last seven years by Home- 
Rulers, both English and Irish, whose 
names appear but little on the surface of 
the agitation. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is to continue to be the 
Supreme Court to which all constitutional 
questions are to be referred, as in the bill 
of 1886. But whether it is to be in such cases 
acourt of first or of last resort only does not 
appear. How citizens who find themselves 
injured by unconstitutional legislation 
on the part of the Irish Parliament are to 
be kept out of the ordinary courts, we, so 
far, do not see. With us an unconstitu- 
tional law is no Jaw, and an officer or in- 
dividual who attempts to act under it to 
another man’s detriment does so at his 
peril, and may be haled before a court of 
competent jurisdiction therefor. If the 
Trish minority have no such remedy, it 
is difficult to see how the Irish Parlia- 
ment can be kept within its powers. Un- 
der the present bill the Crown is to have 
a veto on Irish legislation, which was not 
granted in 1886, and the control of the 
judiciary is to remain for five years under 
the control of the Imperial Government. 

The principal changes are the retention 
of the land question, of the police and of 
the judiciary for five years by the Impe- 
rial Parliament; the continued presence 
of the Irish members in both houses of 
Parliament; the positive prohibition of 
customs duties; the division of the pro- 
posed Legislature into separate bodies; the 
disappearance of the peers from the upper 
house within a fixed period; the veto of 
the Crown; and the reduction of the Irish 
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contribution to the National Treasury. As 
to the value of these new features in abat 
ing English hostility to the bill, it is diffi- 
cult to form an opinion. But it is obvious 
that each new precaution furnishes mate- 
rials for a fresh attack, because every 
political arrangement w hatever contains 
some reasons for thinking it cannot be suc 
cessfully carried out. Every constitution 
that was ever put on paper was open to 
the general objection that the human na 
ture—always the unknown quantity in po 





The 


intends to cony 


Nation. 


ey by this term—but a high 
‘ee “topical.” At all events, I find it very 


hersichtlich.” 


in 
deg 


savinig ol 


and it is a great 


time tome. But, whatever the objections may 
be to which Mr. Brainerd may have justly laid 
himself open, to me he has rendered a great 
service, Thus far the Index has never failed t 
render me the help 1 required of it, and I trust 
that those who do me the 
work 


will likewise 


honor of referring 
now and then to my 
Nation included 


valuable aid. 


the critic of the 
tind it 


a most 


I thank the critic sincerely for 


| the compliment implied in his opinion that I 


litical problems—of those who were to live | 


under it, would prevent its success; and a 
prophet cannot be refuted. 


Correspondence. 
BRAINERD’S INDEX TO VON HOLST. 


To THE EpiTtorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: With some reluctance I 


request you to 





print a few lines from me on T. H. Brainerd’s | 


Index to my ‘ Constitutional and Political His- 
tory of the United States.’ 
consider my opinion of it but an ex-parte testi 
mony, and, therefore, I am loath to intrude it 
upon the public. But 1 do not feel at liberty 
to consult only my own wishes. 


Some people may 


I consider it 


severe strictures on his work in No, 1438 of the 
Nation are, in my opinion, calculated to pro- 
Mr. Brainerd has 
not adopted the usual plan, and I can easily 
understand that the course pursued by him is 
highly objectionable to a rigorously systematic 
mind: 


duce a wrong impression. 


marched up the volumes in their regular order, 


beginning with i. and ending with vii., he 
would have saved himself much time and 


trouble, and no objection would have been 
made, because it is the usual way. Those, how- 
ever, who are to use the Index would very 
often have lost a great deal of time. It will 
suffice to give one instance by way of illustra- 


tion. To go over all the sub-entries under Jef- 


arrangement perfectly carried 
If, in the sub-entries, he had simply | 


ferson down to vii., 340, to get at his views | 


concerning the inherent 
ercing States, would be rather hard; under the 
sub-heading ‘State Rights,” they are found at 
a glance. 

But, if I understand the critic correctly, this 
arrangement by volumes and number of page 
is not what he would have wished. He pleads 
fora “topical and chronological” grouping. 
But can that be carried out with perfect clear- 
ness and consistency, if the Index is to be, at 
the same time, complete? I have never yet 
seen it done, and to my mind it in the 
That, I 
think, ought to be kept in mind in passing 
judgment on the ‘‘ confusion” with which Mr. 

That Mr. 
Brainerd could not expect to meet with gener 
he found it 
impossible to adopt the alphabetical 
goes without saying. 


seems, 


nature of things, impossible to do it. 


Brainerd’s arrangement is charged. 
approval as to every detail, where 
order, 
Upon a close inspection 
one will, however, soon become convinced that 
also in these parts he has not proceeded in quite 
a hap-hazard way, but laid down some leading 
ideas as guiding lines, which he tries to follow 
as closely and 
allow, 

The opinion that ‘‘the alphabetical order is 
of no value whatever, as arule,” I do not share 
To me it does not seem 


consistently as the case will 


‘*purely subjective ™ 
if I do not mistake the meaning which the critic 


Federal right of co- | 


| category—Relations. 
| 


| ° 
| all, together with our ever-present sense 


to hi 
prevent 


ought ive been better served; but that 


cannot me from considering myself 


well enough served to feel profoundly gr 


to Mr 


atetul 
Brainerd.—Very respectfully, 

H. von Host 
CHicago, January 24, 1503. 
at 
of 
lack of space, kept us from enlarging upon 
the defects of Mr. Brainerd’s Index, but 


we thought we gave an example that was 


[Our confessed reluctance to criticise 


conclusive against his systematic ability, 
We by 
no means should have approved ‘‘ march 
ing up the volumes in their regular order,’ 
and it is the prime merit of Mr. Brainerd’s 
work that he discarded anything so nu 


at least on the side of chronology. 


chanical; our complaint is that he did not 
my duty towards the indexer to state that the | 


know how to use his freedom 
As regards thealphabetical arrangement 
of the sub-entries, let us open at random 
to pp. 112, 113 (Forsyth—Free Soil Party 
Not one of the six longer titles shows this 
out, and 
only one (France) shows it attempted, and 
here we actually have the letter A (Aix-la 
Chapelle) at the very end. The same title 
illustrates what we meant by purely sub 
jective alphabetizing, for the first (and it 
is a dislocated) entry is ‘‘strained relations 
under John Adams,” while 
down, in its proper place, is 


half-way 
** relations 
with, Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry fail to 
reéstablish.”” No indexer of the present 
day ought to be told that ‘‘relations”” and 
‘strained relations”? should form but one 
For further exam 
ples see, under Franklin, ‘‘in Federal con 
vention” ; under Free Press, ‘“ ingrained 
American mind’ 
Party, 


under Free Soil 
‘does not poll the Free Soil vote 
such entries, which are quite suitable to a 


In 


logical or chronological arrangement, have 
no reason at all for being alphabetized. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Brainerd has not tried 
to alphabetize them, bu 


dis} osed them logically. 


neither has he 
Let us recast one 
of the titles in question, omitting the nu 
merical references, 
is this: 


Mr. Brainerd’s jumble 





F Press, and slavery incompatibk 
nstitution insures 
poem on southern m t 
zrained in Amer nd 
JACKS issulmes to 
We propose, with a saving in space, as 
1 } 3 ? 
well as a gain in logic and in elegance 
Free Press, in erican mind; Cor 
stitution i mM assumes to pro- 
tect; in 1 Slavery; poem on 
Souther 





The rubric Jefferson, to which Dr. von 
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let us see what ought to be for a Christian 
the observance of the Sabbath. On the Sab- 
bath day, nothing of all the actions of the 
world ought to + wrought. If, then, you 
cease from all secular works and carry on 
nothing worldly, but occupy yourself with 


spiritual works, go to church, lend your ear to | 


the divine lessons and homilies, and think of | . nae s 
sent one examiner (a specialist, of course) in 


heavenly things, exercise care for the future 
life, have before your eyes the judgment to 
come, look not to the present and visible 
things but to the invisible future—this is the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath” (Migne 
IT., 358). 


It is in vain that Hessey has endeavored 
to explain away this passage. Origen was 
not so foolishly transcendental as to make an 
ideal Christian cease for life from all secu- 
lar works, and occupy himself only with 
spiritual works and going to church and the 
like. He is not peculiar in the idea that the 
Lord’s Day is virtually a Christian Sabbath, 
though he is the first to use the term. The tes- 
timonies we have already given point in the 
same direction. If to some minds there is a 
seeming contradiction in the term, the idea 
was fully sanctioned in the Primitive Church. 

Eusebius speaks very plainly to the same 
purpose, In his commentary on the ‘ Psalm 
of Song for the Sabbath day” (title, Ps. 92), he 
writes: 

‘* Wherefore those things [the Levitical regu- 
lations] having been already rejected, the Lo- 
gos through the New Covenant transferred 
and changed the festival of the Sabbath to the 
rising of the sun, and delivered to us an image 
of the true rest, the salutary and Lord’s Day 
and first day of the light. On which 
day, . . . we ourselves coming together af- 
ter an interval of six days, and keeping as fes- 
tival holy and spiritual Sabbaths, we that 
from among the Gentiles have been ransomed 
throughout the whole habitable world, accom- 
plish according to the spiritual law the things 
ordained by the law for the priests to do on the 
Sabbath” (Migne V. 1191, C). 


What can be plainer? But he only says sub- 
stantially what others said before him. 

The Ante-Nicene Church, then, to go no fur- 
ther, agreed in teaching that the Lord’s Day, 
as the very name implies, derived its authority 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, through His Apos- 
tles, and rested upon the fact of His resurrec- 
tion; and that the Fourth Commandment, as a 
part of the moral law, and as interpreted by 
Christ and applied to the Lord’s Day, is uni- 
versally binding. ds Ak. 

BALTIMORE. 





ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In School and College for November, 
President Eliot is reported as having said, at 
the October meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
that ‘‘ In California the inspection of approved 
schools is better than elsewhere in the country; 
but there each school is visited but once in 
three years, and at best by but one or two ex- 
aminers for a day.” 

Is it the system of accrediting practised by 
the University of California that is here re- 
ferred to? And if so, has President Eliot been 
misquoted, or did we fail, in March last, to 
give him correct information concerning our 
system of accrediting, or has he inadvertently 
mixed some of the ingredients of other systems 
with ours? Any statement purporting to de- 
scribe the frequency and scope of the exami- 
nations of secondary schools as conducted by 
the University of California should read some- 
what as follows: 


In California ever} accredited school is 
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jects, or groups of subjects, taught in the 
school. Thus, toa school asking for full ac- 
crediting, whether for the first time or through 
the required yearly reapplication, is regularly 


each of the following subjects: English, Mathe- 
matics, History, Latin, Greek, Science (Physics 
and Chemistry). In rare cases, but for ade- 
quate reasons acceptable to our standing com- 
mittee on schools, an examiner has based his 
report to this committee upon the examination 
of a previous year. 

An extended account of the University of 
California system, its methods of procedure 
and its results, is contained in the December 
issue of the Overland Monthly, pages 594-599. 

IRVING STRINGHAM, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
January 23, 1893. 


CH’NAI—SNY. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sire: In his discussion of the word Snibar, 
in No. 1488 (January 19, 1893), p. 50, Dr. Elliott 
Coues concludes that ‘‘chenai” is ‘‘a misprint 
for chenal, slough.” I cannot agree with him, 
for the following reasons: 

(1.) Though the index to the ‘ Account, etc.,’ 
of Long’s expedition (Philadelphia, 1823, 2 vols.) 
has ‘‘Chenal au Barre,” I find at page 102 of 
the first volume this passage: 


‘* Four miles from this place they crossed the 
Little Tabeau, and at evening pitched their 
tent on a stream called the Little Chneij au 
Barre, about a mile and a half from the Mis- 
souri. Here is a good mill seat. The Great 
and Little Chneij au Barre are two creeks en- 
tering the Missouri about a mile and a half 
from each other. Before the mouths of these 
two creeks is a large island; the slough or 
chneij dividing this island from the shore re- 
ceived the additional name of Au Barre from a 
hunter known by that appellation, who was lost 
here for some time, successively ascending the 
two creeks, which he mistook for the Missouri; 
hence the name of Chneij au Barre island, 
Great and Little Chneij au Barre creek, etc.” 

2.) The French-Canadians of northeastern 
Ontario and those on the Quebec side of the ri- 
ver Ottawa habitually term the channel divid- 
ing an island from the shore a ch’nai or ch’nail, 
which is recognized as being identical with 
French chenal, 

(3.) The English-speaking population of the 
district just referred to have taken the word 
ch’nai into their vocabulary in the form sny, 
with the meaning unchanged. 

It would seem, therefore, that in writing 
Chnetj, Long was but endeavoring to repro- 
duce the ch’nav’ of the old French-Canadian 
voyageurs and traders, who have left tokens of 
their presence by hill and stream in the North- 
western States—names which find their ready 
explanation from the study of the dialect and 
topography of French Canada. The investiga- 
tion of French Canadian topographical names 
has searcely been begun, but what little has 
been accomplished already proves that the sub- 
ject is one of great interest historically and 
linguistically. ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, Mass., 
January 23, 1893. 





J.B. Lippincott Co. have nearly ready the 
tenth and final volume of the new ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.’ 

Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, are about 


visited every year, and by a number of exami- | 
ners equal to the number of important sub- | 
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to issue the second volume in their ‘ Latin 
American Republics Series,” the subject being 
Chili, and the author Anson Uriel Hancock; 
and an authorized edition of Paul Bourget’s 
‘ Cosmopolis,’ to which, however, Tait, Sons & 
Co. in this city also lay claim. 

‘Hume,’ by Prof. J. H. Hyslop, is the forth- 
coming volume in Ginn & Co.’s * Ethical 
Series.” 

Burr Brothers, 114 Nassau Street, New York, 
will publish a limited edition of ‘The Life and 
Works of Alexander Anderson, M.D., the 
First American Wood Engraver,’ by Frederic 
M. Burr. It will make a large octavo volume, 
printed from type, and illustrated. Twenty- 
five of the 750 copies will be on parchment 
vellum. 

Mr. Francis Darwin has compressed into one 
volume the ‘Life and Letters’ of his father, 
under the title, ‘ Charles Darwin: His Life told 
in an autobiographical chapter and in a select- 
ed series of published letters’ (Appletons). 
This task has been skilfully performed with an 
eye to the general reader, by omitting the more 
purely scientific letters and retrenching others 
in the same class. The incomparable autobio- 
graphic chapter has of course been left intact, 
and we regret that Mr. Francis Darwin’s own 
reminiscences have been curtailed even to the 
slight extent that they have. There is a por- 
trait of his father in his old age after a photo- 
graph by Mrs. Cameron. A handsomer and not 
less legible page could have been made by the 
use of smaller type. In fact, though this is by 
no means a flagrant instance, we have here an 
illustration of the mischievous working of the 
manufacturing clause of the Copyright Act: 
the absence of international competition in 
good bookmaking compels Americans to put 
up with the cheapest and poorest that the 
American publisher offers them. 

‘Dod’s Peerage’ for 1893 (London: Whittaker 
& Co.; New York: Macmillan) marks its fifty- 
third year, and shows a slight increase in bulk 
due to necessary additions which are to be de- 
tected in every part of this standard publica- 
tion. 

The Castle of Vincigliata in the environs of 
Florence is one of the best-known sights to 
tourists, since it is a brand-new restoration 
upon the old feudal lines and in the old feudal 
spirit of construction and decoration, and con- 
tains, besides, a notable collection of antiquities. 
This monument owes its existence toa rich and 
enthusiastic Englishman, Mr. Temple Leader, 
and has been made the subject of a descriptive 
catalogue. Fragments of statuary, etc., from 
the neglected Orti Oricellari within the city 
limits having made their way to the castle, 
‘Leader Scott” (Mrs. Baxter) was led in Janu- 
ary of last year to publish an historic sketch of 
these gardens, certainly one of the most fa- 
mous spots that Florence can boast, and the 
former seat of that Plato Academy which 
drew together the wit and learning and fash- 
ion of the Republie from 1462 to 1522, and 
among other products gave birth to Italian 
opera. Her sketch served, doubtless, to fix 
public attention on the gardens, and, when 
these were on the point of being cut up for 
building purposes, the Government interposed 
to declare them a national monument. The 
sketch is now handsomely reprinted, with a 
plan of the gardens, together with an enlarged 
catalogue of the antiquities in Vincigliata 
Castle (‘The Orti Oricellari,’ ete.; Florence: 
G. Barbtra). The typography is remarkably 
free from errors, and the presswork noticeable 
for the exact register of the rubricated border. 

We have been unavoidably delayed in no- 
ticing ‘ In ang Out of Three Normandy Inns,’ by 
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Anna Bowman Dodd, which is issued by Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. in a limited (dition de lure of 
500 copies with white illuminated cover and red 
sheath, good paper and print, and many half 
tone illustrations after Reinhart and other art- 





ists or from photographs. It is a pleasant 
piece of the modern, impressionistic-descriptive 
style of writing, and is likely to afford con 
siderable enjoyment of a mild kind. The au 
thor’s search for effect sometimes leads her into 
curious within 
pages the same person’s hair is described as 
black and as of the color of butter (pp. 21, 26), 
or when another figure is described, 
nine lines, as clad in a ‘‘close jersey ” 


inconsistencies, as when five 


within 
and in 
‘an unbleached chemise, widely open at the 
throat” (p. 39). 

Dietz’s ‘ Italie (Paris: Armand 
Colin) is, according to its title-page, a his- 
tory of I[talian and Spanish literature, with 
biographical notes and illustrative extracts: 
but it is more a text-book or compendium fora 
lycée than a serious work on the history of lite- 
rature. Compared with others of its class, 
however, it is by no means bad. The narra 
tive is clear, the extracts usually well selected, 
and there is a good index for each of the lite- 
ratures concerned. Now and then M. Dietz 
makes bad blunders—-as when he credits the 
inauthentic chronicles of Matteo Spinello and 
Ricordano Malespini with sundry antique vir- 
tues of style and thought, or states that Ceeco 
d@’ Ascoli was burned alive for speaking lightly 
of Dante; but as a whole the book is not inae 
curate, and gives a fairly good bird’s-eye view 
of the entire field. 

Ronea’s ‘Cultura medioevale e poesia latina 
@ Italia nei secoli XT. e XII.’ in two volumes 
(Rome: Societ& Laziale), is certainly not a 


Espagne’ 


middle ages, but it at least puts into the hands 
of the student, either of comparative literature 
or of the rise of Italian literature, a larger body 
of information about the period in question 
than has probably yet been contained in any 
one work. More than a third of the first vol- 


in general; the remainder treats of the culture 
and literature of Italy in particular, from the 
point of view not only of content, but also of 
grammar, vocabulary, and prosody. The se 
cond volume is a bibliographical dictionary of 
the authors mentioned. The whole work, un- 
fortunately, though in detail clearly written, 
is somewhat weak in its larger structure and 
sorely needs a topical index. 

A posthumous volume of unusual interest is 
Victor Hehn’s ‘De Moribus Ruthenorum: Zur 
Characteristik der russichen Volksseele* (Stutt 
gart: Cotta). It consists of leaves from the 
diary kept by Hehn during his sojourn in Rus- 
sia from 1857 to 1873, and is a record partly of 
personal experiences and observations, but still 
more of philosophical reflections and ethno 
psychological studies, pursued under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, and showing remarka 
ble keenness of insight. It is written in a pun 
gent and paragraphic style, and contains more 
quotable things than any other book recently 
published in Germany. 

It seems somewhat strange that only now 
appears a second edition of the authorized 
German translation of Darwin's ‘ Journal of a 
Voyage’ (‘Reise eines Naturforschers um die 
Welt,’ Stuttgart). 

The first volume, containing ‘Gabriel Con 
roy,’ of a new Danish translation of Bret 
Harte’s complete works has recently appeared 
in Copenhagen. The translator is Fr. Winkel 
Horn, an industrious laborer in the Englist 
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final statement of the peculiar characteristics 
of life and culture in Italy in the last of the | 


ume concerns medieval culture and literature | 
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Casey, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. A., on the 
state of construction of the new building for 
the Library of Congress is accompanied by a 
large photographic view taken from the north- 
west corner on November 8, 1892. From the 
progress anticipated during the coming year, 
might suppose that partial occupation 
would be possibie in 1895, 

At the election of officers for 1893 by the 


one 





Graduate Association of Yale, the vice-presi- | 
| tile, witty, and graceful, with a superficial but 


dent and three of the executive committee 
chosen were women. Such action is a prompt 
and logical endorsement by the students them- 
selves of the extension of post-graduate privi- 
leges to women. 


—‘* The Women’s Suffrage Calendar for 1893” 
(London) supplies some suggestive information, 
in compact shape, regarding the work and ac- 
tivities of the present generation of English 
women. Glancing through its pages, we are 
reminded that, in this year of grace, the well- 
born English maiden whose aspirations soar be- 
yond the county-belledom and London-season 
triumphs of her compeers, finds open to her 
several well-beaten paths of personal honor 
and public usefulness. Under limitations 
doomed to speedy extinction, she can share 
with her brothers the educational advantages 
of the leading universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and can, with public approval, 
serve her fellows as professor, doctor, trained 
nurse, poor-law guardian, school commissioner, 
etc. We are reminded that the local ballot is 
in the hands of all rate-paying women, and 
that within a year the bill to extend the Par- 
liamentary franchise to such women was lost by 
a very small majority—the leaders of the his- 
toric Conservative party being found among 
the members of Parliament voting ‘ Aye.” 
The list of ‘‘ gains” in 1892 for the woman’s 
cause records the election of women school com- 
missioners in Canada, the extension of parish 


suffrage to women in Guernsey, the first ap- | 


pointment of a woman (and she an American) 
as lecturer on law at the coeducational Uni- 
versity of Zurich, the opening of the Scotch 
universities to women, their admission to the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and to the British Medical 
Association, their appointment as Government 
medical ofticers in the Austrian provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and finally the pass- 
age of a woman-suffrage bill by the New Zea- 
land Legislature, although the original bill was 
so handicapped by ‘‘ conditions ” in the Legisla- 
tive Council that it was, as amended, rejected by 
the lower house. When we remember that it is 
barely a decade since the municipal franchise 
was generally extended to women in Great 
Britain, that women were only admitted to the 
Cambridge Tripos Examinations in 1881, and 
to the Oxford Locals in 1884, and that Sydney 
University did not confer a degree on a woman 
until 1885, we can better gauge the growth in 
popular British opinion shown by the following 
appointments of women during the year end- 
ing October, 1892: as assistant physician to the 
Workhouse Infirmary, Manchester; resident 
physician, Smallpox Hospital Ship, London; 
physician to the Edinburgh School Board; resi- 
dent physician, Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Hull; visitor to three lunatic asylums, Cape of 
Good Hope Colony; meteorologist Hong Kong 
Observatory (Government appointment); three 
associate professorships in the coeducational in- 
stitutions, the Royal University of Ireland and 
the University of Sydney; and the addition, 
by the Home Secretary, of four women as as- 
sistant commissioners on the Labor Commission 
created by the last Parliament» Several of 
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these innovations have been already announced 
in our columns, 


—A somewhat rambling essay by the late 
Theodore Child introduces Clara Bell’s transla- 
tion of Firenzuola’s dialogue, ‘Of the Beauty 
of Women’ (London: Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
Firenzuola was a typical Italian man of letters 
at the period of the later Renaissance—versa- 


genuine admiration for antiquity and a marked 
contempt for all medizeval notions. He won 
distinction in criticism, in both branches of the 
drama, in poetry, in the novella, and in trans- 
lation, as one of the ripest and most cultivated 
spirits of his time. The dialogue before us, 
which shows him at his best, is one of the most 
interesting of the half-dozen treatises on femi- 
nine beauty that are so characteristic of the 
time. The author, under the thin disguise of 
a certain Celso, discusses the various ‘‘ points” 
of beauty which the ideal woman should pos- 
sess, first with a band of youths and women, 
in the garden of the Abbey of Grignano at 
Prato, and afterwards with the same pleasant 
company at the house of a certain Madonna 
Lampiada. The first discourse concerns Plato’s 
theory of beauty and love and certain of its 
applications, and gives a general outline of the 
subject and a discussion of the signification of 
the terms most frequently used in connection 
with feminine beauty. Love is the quest of 
beauty, the beauty of women ‘‘an earnest of 
heavenly things, an image and simulacrum of 
the joys of heaven.” Wherefore, says Celso, 
in order ‘‘not to go up there [to heaven] and 
seem like a rustic when first he seeth a town, 
and not to have then to learn the contempla- 
tion of things beautiful, I exercise myself here 
as best I may, by gazing on these fair faces.” 
The second discourse considers in detail the 
eyes and the eyebrows, the eyelashes, the ears, 
the neck and bosom, the shoulders and arms, 
the chin, the teeth, the gums, and even the tip 
of the tongue. The whole treatise thus throws 
light on the ideals of beauty then in vogue, and 
is a suggestive commentary on contemporary 
painting as well as the other arts. The bril- 
liant and vivacious style of the original is, on 
the whole, satisfactorily reproduced in the 
translation. 


—Referring to an extract in our recent re- 
view of Blades’s ‘ Books in Chains,’ a corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘ Blades says: ‘When a book 
was given to a medieval library, it was neces- 
sary, in the first place, to employ a painter to 
write the name and class-mark 
fore-edge.’ But no such necessity is apparent 
except to persons acquainted with a very pecu- 
liar and long-forgotten bibliothecal custom, 
namely, that of ranging books with their backs 
against the wall. During a Spanish tour in 
1867, the writer saw this custom still predomi- 
nant in the library of the Escorial—where he 
also saw a crowd of monks still praying for 
the soul of Philip II. The names of books were 
written either on clasps running across the 
fore-edges or on labels, sometimes projecting 
from leaves on which they were pasted, or 
dangling from strings which would also serve 
as book-marks. The oddity of this arrange- 
ment led the tourist to take down a volume. 
Facing outward, it was ready for opening as 
soon as drawn from the shelf, and needed no 
turning around. This style of placement, which 
seems at first absurd, may be, after all, better 
than that now in vogue. It may have been de- 
vised by a lazy monk, but it is clearly labor- 


across the 


saving, and may be worth reviving in modern 











tation are more and more multitudinous. No 
obstacles which can be removed ought to be 
left to obstruct the highways and by-ways of 
research.” 


—‘* Some time after the visit above mention- 
ed to the Escorial,” continues our correspond- 
ent, ‘‘ the strange reversal of what had come to 
be considered the natural position of books on a 
shelf was several times discussed in the London 
Notes and Queries, An Austrian ambassador, 
when interviewed at Athens, spoke of the vol- 
umes in the Escorial as standing with their cut 
edges towards the spectators. Then a British 
writer, while incidentally admitting this fact, 
aimed chiefly to discredit other statements of 
the Austrian. Further research showed that 
the Escorial placement was of long standing, 
probably dating from the building of the 
palace, the most costly pile, according to Pres- 
cott, ever finished by one man. An Italian vi- 
sitor in 1650 wrote that the gilt-edged leaves of 
the tomes (not much thumbed perhaps) ‘made 
the hall where they were stored look as if 
clothed with gold from roof to floor.’ It was 
further discovered that the Escorial arrange- 
ment was a survival of a fashion once preva- 
lent far and wide. Engravings contemporary 
with Calvin and other scholars of various coun- 
tries in their libraries showed their books with 
their backs to the wall. Not a few volumes in 
ancient libraries, especially in Birmingham and 
‘Ripon, showed plain tokens that they were 
intended to stand, as we should say, wrong side 
before. Carvings in stone and ever-during 
brass were found which pointed the same way. 
One was in York Minster. It is noteworthy 
how a custom dominant for ages will vanish 
so as to seem absurd and incredible to most 
men, while still flourishing ina kingdom where 
it is proverbial that Adam, if he were to rise 
from his grave, would find everything just as 
he left it. Such disclosures are the zest of 
Spanish travel. In the sixties that zest was 
still keener than now.” 


—It is not very likely that so deliberately 
repulsive a writer as M. J. K. Huysmans (in 
spite of all his vigor and learning) often is, has 
found many American readers. But the cu- 
rious few who have read ‘A Rebours’ and ‘ La- 
Bas’ will hear with a certain interest of the re- 
cent death, at Lyons, of the Abbé Boulan, the 
“docteur Johannts” of the last-named novel. 
The Abbé, in his earlier years, was appointed 
director of a convent of nuns whom he led into 
the devotions and practices of the highest mys- 
tical theology. The usual results followed: 
some of the nuns became inspired, and some 
bewitched. Boulan was condemned, first by 
his Archbishop and afterwards by Rome, and, 
upon contumacy, was excommunicated. He 
returned to France and devoted himself to the 
study and practice of occultism for benevolent 
ends. He found, however, that the world was 
no more sympathetic than the Church, since it 
sent him to jail for the illegal practice of me- 
dicine. He seems to have been a hypnotist 
born out of due time. He undoubtedly 
wrought many cures by his occult force, or by 
his patients’ faith in it. In severe cases he re- 
sorted to a sort of benevolent parody of the 
Christian sacrifice—a sort of White Mass, one 
might call it, in contradistinction to the Black 
Mass of the Kabalists. It was, in fact, to the 
White Magic that he devoted his life, and he 
believed himself to have been often assailed by 
the men and demons of the Black Art. There 
is nothing very harmful in such mild insanities 
as these, except to the subject of them, and the 
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Abbé Boulan, when one considers his sincerity, Introduction by John C. Ropes, author of — creased knowled a oe — 
shows not unfavorably when set beside the al ‘The Army Under Pope.’ et Rostor marked change in Nort os aia — 
surd modern Mages, and Sars, and Brothers of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Sve, pp. x, 537 know now that the G 
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the most perfect detail pictures of lunar The differences between National and Cor ley 
scenery yet produced. The moon's ordinary | federate writers have greatly diminished wi i S 
surface and structure, apparently voleanic in | the progress of time. and especially with tl ately 


the main, is best seen at or near the time of progressive publication of the official records | Skill show 
quadrature, under oblique illumination. But | of the war. The evidence on many points is fer “ 
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Northern men now understand that Pope, 
with half the numbers that McClellan had be- 
fore Richmond, and these partly raw recruits, 
was driven back upon Washington by the 
same army (substantially) which had driven 
McClellan from Gaines’s Mill to Harrison’s 
Landing; the same army against which Mc- 
Clellan refused to resume the aggressive unless 
thirty thousand more men could be added to 
his already superior forces. Nobody now 
doubts that Pope’s fighting, from Cedar Moun- 
tain to Chantilly, was bold and vigorous. 
When this has been learned, it has become 
ridiculous to exalt McClellan and to speak con- 
temptuously of Pope. Yet Col. Allan ignores 
these simple facts, with Mr. Ropes’s sound con- 
clusions from them, and rings all the old 


changes upon Pope, from ‘“braggart” to 
“blockhead.” To do so now is an ana- 
chronism. 


We have been taught corrections, also, in re- 
gard to Pope personally, which Colonel Allan 
had evidently not learned. Mr. Ropes had ex- 
ploded the amusing myth about his announc- 
ing *‘headquarters in the saddle,” but Col. 
Allan faithfully repeats it. As to Pope’s 
‘*bombastic ” orders, a simple comparison with 
a few issued by other officers, South as well as 
North, will prove that the literary taste of 
military war orders must be subjected to gene- 
ric and not specific criticism. For one of his 
orders, however, Pope was ‘‘ outlawed ” by the 
Confederate President, though the rapid pro- 
gress of the campaign prevented its having any 
practical effect; but as Mr. Ropes has admitted 
that this one was in conflict with international 
law, Col. Allan has good support in condemn- 
ing it. The order was one which directed all 
male citizens to be sent beyond his lines who 
would not take the oath of allegiance, and de- 
clared that they should be treated as spies if 
they returned without permission. The order 
was meant to meet the notorious fact that the 
systematic and industrious communication with 
the enemy by citizens made these practically 
spies. What the laws of civilized warfare tole- 
rate when the hostility of citizens becomes an- 
noying to an army is by no means easy to 
settle. The practice of armies is much severer 
than the rules laid down by theorists. Inte- 
resting light is thrown on this subject by a very 
recent book written by Lieut. Birkhimer of 
our army, and it is fairly debatable, in view of 
this, whether Pope transgressed the rules re- 
cognized by European armies of the present 
day.* 

Since Col. Allan wrote his criticisms, proba- 
bly, the Life of Stonewall Jackson, by his widow, 
has appeared; and the fact there revealed that 
Jackson advocated fighting under the ‘black 
flag” and giving no quarter to invaders, will 
silence all criticism of Pope by Southern men. 
The practice of Confederate officers in districts 
which they regarded as rebellious to their Gov- 
ernment, e. g., East Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, was quite as harsh as anything com- 
plained of by them. In that same year, 1862, 
the Confederate forces were for a short time 
in possession of the Great Kanawha valley, and 
George Summers, known before the war as one 
of the foremost men of all Virginia, was forced 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy 
by the threat that he would be tied to the tail 
of a wagon and marched over the mountains 
on foot to Richmond. An elderly and rather 
corpulent man, he regarded it as a sentence of 
death, and took the oath to avoid it. Such 
things are not lovely to recall, but, if told, they 
must be told of both sides. 


*See Birkhimer’s ‘ Military GovePnment and Martial 
Law,’ chap. viii. (Washington 892.) 





Another constant discrepancy between 
Northern and Southern writers is in their 
statements of the forces engaged. It runs 
through the whole history of the war. Col. 
Allan notices in one place the fact that Pal- 
frey, in his history of the Antietam campaign, 
says that the Confederate accounts exclude 
their officers in giving numbers, making a dif- 
ference of about 10 per cent. This, however, 
has not led him to examine the grounds on 
which the assertion is made, and he follows 
the custom of making estimates that will not 
stand a test. Let us take the battle of Antie- 
tam as an example. McClellan failed to crush 
Lee because he delivered his attacks piecemeal, 
sending in smaller columns than those which 
Lee could unite to meet them. His success was, 
therefore, only partial and incomplete, though 
we know that his forces were superior. But 
Col. Allan is not content with this, and repeats 
the common error of exaggerating the dif- 
ference. He says, ‘‘It was the assault of an 
army of about 80,000 troops upon one of 
35,000.” 

If we analyze the evidence we have, we find 
that on the 22d of September, four days after 
the battle, in the tabulated morning report of 
Lee’s army there were reported 36,416 present 
for duty. But from this report the cavalry 
and the reserve artillery are expressly exclud- 
ed, and two regiments which were in the battle 
and afterwards detached are also omitted. The 
casualties at South Mountain and Antietam 
officially reported were 13,964. These figures 
enable us to reconstruct the table of Lee’s army 
in the battles as follows: 





Mamors OF Memtewser BD....o..cccvcsesseccccssecceecs 36,416 
Add cavalry (official report, Oct. 10)............. 5,761 
Reserve artillery (report Sept. 30)................ 764 
Two regiments not reported, say.................. 600 
Casualties, South Mountain and Antietam....... 13,964 

TE OE GION BG oui. 0's oss does kewssvnvines 57,505 


Of the troops thus included, every regiment 
and battery is represented in the casualty list, 
and nothing is estimated but the two regiments 
of which we find no report of their strength. 

It thus turns out that Lee had in Maryland 
nearly 60,000 men instead of 35,000, as Col. Al- 
lan states. The discrepancy is too great to be 
accounted for in any satisfactory way, as the 
figures are nearer one-half the force than its 
true strength. Gen. Palfrey has given in his 
history strong reasons for putting McClellan’s 
available strength at 70,000 instead of 80,000, 
which would make the ratio between him and 
Lee about seven to six; but whether seven or 
eight, it was a sufficient preponderance if the 
troops were rightly handled, though not an 
overwhelining one. Straggling cuts a consider- 
able figure in Col. Allan’s as well as in other 
Southern estimates of Lee’s forces, but this was 
incident to both armies, and cannot properly 
be made a ground for reducing the figures of 
either. If either army suffered most from it, 
it would be McClellan’s, for Lee’s was retiring 
in presence of its enemy, and the fear of cap- 
ture would keep men in the ranks. 

As to the official returns of the opposing 
armies, it certainly seems that an end might be 
put to controversy. It was the custom in both 
armies to make reports of strength three times 
a month, upon blanks furnished by the Adju- 
tant-General’s Department. That of the Na- 
tional army was a form containing some fifty 
ruled columns divided into groups comprising 
separate statistics of (1) officers and men “ pre- 
sent for duty”; (2) present, sick, or in arrest, 
or on duty taking them out of the ranks, as 
clerical work, ete.; (8) absent, with or without 
leave; and (4) aggregates. The last column of 
the group, ‘‘ Present for duty,” was an ‘‘aggre- 





gate’ of both officers and men in all the other 
columns of the group. 

The Confederate army forms were intended 
to be an improvement on ours in statistical ful- 
ness, and the blank contained some sixty col- 
umns, similarly grouped. The group ‘ Present 
for duty” (a sample is before us as we write) 
contained, for an army return, thirty-two col- 
umns, but no “aggregate” column like that 
mentioned above, nor is there anywhere upon 
ita summary of officers and men present for 
duty. If we pass to the right in the volumi- 
nous form, beyond the group of columns for 
‘“*sick,” ete., we find a column marked ‘effec- 
tive total,” but this contains only the total of 
men in the ranks, including sergeants and cor- 
porals actually carrying muskets, and exclud- 
ing all commissioned officers and the non-com- 
missioned staff. If the last column of the 
‘*Present for duty” be taken as the army 
strength by a historian examining the returns, 
he will have only the privates in the ranks, and 
if he takes the column marked ‘ Effective total” 
he has only added the non-commissioned officers 
in the ranks. Let us see what difference this 
will make. The case before us happens to be 
the return of Hardee’s: Army of Tennessee, De- 
cember 10, 1863. Condensing the columns un- 
der ‘‘ Present for duty,” we get: 





Officers at army headquarters..................... 230 
Officers with divisions and brigades.............. 4,124 
Non. commissioned stafff..........csccccsccccceccces 547 
Artificers and musicians. ...........ccccccccscseces 6565 
BOrAOGNts GNA COLPOFAIS, .....0cccccscccessccssesecs 7,874 
EN Seaveies s Unser ess cikcebwarkicvielenckeuvcsens 35,220 

Aggregate present for duty...................008 48,650 


But, as we have said, this aggregate nowhere 
appears on the return, and the investigator 
must make it for himself by adding the footings 
of thirty-two columns, as we have done. Yet 
it is the equivalent of the last column of the 
return ‘‘ Present for duty” in the form used in 
the National army. If we run the eye along to 
the column marked ‘ Effective total,” we find 
the figures to be 438,094, which will be found to 
be the sum of the last two items only, in the 
table given above. The difference between 
this number and the aggregate present for duty 
as computed by the national form, is 5,556, or 
nearly 13 per cent. of the ‘effective total” 
given in the Confederate returns, which must 
therefore be increased in that ratio to make an 
accurate comparison with the National ones. 

As everybody knows, most of the archives of 
the Confederate Government were destroyed, 
and it is only from remnants accidentally pre- 
served that we can get light. The sample ana- 
lyzed was obtained from the War Office for an- 
other purpose, but we believe it is a perfectly fair 
sample of such returns. Gen. Hardee was one 
of the most accomplished and accurate of the 
Confederate officers. He had been Command- 
ant at West Point before the war, and was the 
author of the standard ‘Tactics’ then used in 
the army. It is therefore safe to say that at 
his headquarters the army forms were under- 
stood and properly used. The controversy has 
been very often referred to, but we do not 
know that a detailed analysis of the matter has 
been published. 

While the points thus discussed color the 
whole of Col, Allan’s book, far the greater part 
of his story is made up of details in regard to 
which there can be no debate, and where we can 
follow his clear descriptions and enjoy his calm 
and temperate tone with unmixed satisfaction. 
With the exception named, he treats the officers 
on the National side with courtesy and respect. 
He is not extravagant in his laudation of his 
own friends, but shows discrimination in his 
estimates of them. 

In one respet the book has marked supe- 
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riority: the maps, printed in colors, are far 
above those we ordinarily see. They are on 
a good scale and are sufficiently numerous to 
illustrate the text well at every important 
point in the campaigns narrated. That the 
book is well printed need hardly be said when 
the imprint of the publishers is noticed. 


WOODBERRY'S SHELLEY.—IlI. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. The Text newly collated and re- 
vised, and edited with a Memoir and Notes, 
by George Edward Woodberry. 
Edition. In four volumes. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

Ir we ask why it is that Mr. Woodberry per 

sists in gently finding fault with everybody 

else, and in seeimg excuses everywhere for 

Shelley, the answer is very simple, and is the 

highest compliment to Shelley. It is that the 

better we know Shelley, the more we read of 
his life in general, the more we are disposed to 
love and admire him. In the larger part of his 

life, his conduct was really angelic ; it is im- 

possible, without reading the details of Prof. 

Dowden’s book, to conceive to what an extent 

the poet was magnanimous, long-suffering, ge- 

nerous, and just. He was not only capable of 

a noble disinterestedness and of great self-sac- 

rifice for the sake of principle, as when he re- 

fused to give his consent to the entailing of his 
estate, but he was ready constantly with the 
small change of daily kindness and courtesy 
which counts up higher, in the long run, than 
the heroisms and the thousand-pound notes. 
He was always planning for others, working 
for others, impoverishing himself to pay other 
people’s debts. His behavior towards Godwin, 
towards Hunt, to Keats, to Miss Clairmont, is 
beyond praise. ‘In natural piety, in purity of 
motive, in conscientious and unselfish action, 
Shelley was exceptionally conspicuous.” This 
is Mr. Woodberry’s verdict, in one of his essays, 
and we are quite willing to accept it. No one 
could help falling in love with the writer of 
that letter to Mr. William Baxter, a worthy 
gentleman who, under the frown of his son-in- 
law, had written to Shelley declining further 


Centenary 
Boston: Hough- 


intercourse between the two families. The 
courtesy, the friendliness, the charity, the 


sweet reasonableness of Shelley's reply would 
in themselves form a sufficient testimonial for 
any saint or rishi. No one could have written 
such a document who had not, as the Hindus 
say, “his passions under complete control.” 
No bishop, no cardinal could have exhibited 
more perfectly the flower and the graces of 
Christian charity. 

Shelley was, in truth, under exile for his opi- 
nions. No poet of his time had to such an ex- 
tent the courage of his opinions. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth began with the same radical 
sentiments, and wavered and changed. Shel 
ley was too serious in his mission for hesitation 
or change. ‘I go straight on,” said he, * till 
Iam stopped; and I never am stopped.” He 
was in opposition to some rooted sentiments of 
the society in which he lived. He never liked 
the study of history, and he had no sense of the 
meaning and forces of conservatism—of those 
slow organic processes by which society moves 
towarda distant goal, and will not be hurried 
He felt as if, on the contrary, society were a 


blank page for him to write his creed on. He 
belonged to the ‘Church of the Rebels.” as 


Swinburne said, and it was a church militant. 
In ‘Queen Mab,” in the *‘ Revolt of Islam,” in 


the ‘‘Prometheus,” he hurled himself again 


and again against ‘the fort unbreachable of 
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the long-battered world": and he fell back, 


us 


might have been exper ted, bruised and lac 


rated. He fell under the ban, and hence, in 
part, his singular destitution of honorablk 
friends, his increasing alienation from English 


‘Pity me.” 


ock, ** for 


sentiments and ideas 


to 


he 


absence 


SAVS, in 


writing Peac my from 


| those social enjoyments which England micht 


afford me, and which I know so 
appreciate. Lam regarded by 


know me as a rare prodigy of crime 


well how to 


ai 


all who 


and pollu 
tion, Whose look even might infect.” 

A banishment to Italian skies and th: 
ums of Florence for 


mildest of ostracisms owe to it 


mu 


Was certainly him the 


we his highest 


| inspiration and his most wonderful pictures 


|} comfort and stimulus of high 
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but it is likely that he lost by it not only the 
minded fri 


but alSo some strings from the lyre of his poe 


nas, 


try, some chords that are oftenest sounded in the 
experience of homely English life. Mr. Mat 
thew Arnold calls him a and inef 
fectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 


* beautiful 


Wings in vain.” The phrase isso melodious that 
we feel it must be felicitous, yet it is really an 
unfair and incomplete characterization. For 
it must be remembered that this angel vanished 
from our sphere while he was still trying his 
wings and preparing for his greatest flight 
He tried them not so much in the void as in an 
ethereal region of imagination and description 
where few, if any, had ascended, and where he 
alone almost was puissant and at home. Even 
the 
was still trying his wings, 


in ‘* Prometheus * and in the * Cenci™ } 


and what a 
unique achievement each of them represents in 
the poetry of this century! 
meant, as he said, to be popular; it was weight 


vet 


The **Cenci ” was 
ed, however, from the outset by the monstrosity 
of the subject and of Count Cenci’s character 
The pathos and the horror of tragedy rest always 
on our conviction that we ourselves, under cet 


tain circumstances, are capable both of th: 
crime and of the misfortune. When both of 
these are abnormal, our interest weakens 
Vacbeth we can understand, and Ofthe?/o and 
Agamemnon and even Medea—their evil is 
mixed with relentings and with the shadows 
of good—they are men and women of like 
passions and motives with ourselves; but the 


sheer deviltry of Francesco Cenci lies too far 


out of our experience and our imagination—it 


is not merely revolting, it is incredible: and 


this is the main artistic blemish of a play 


which provokes no unworthy comparison with 


Shakspere, and which, with the tine fragment 
| of ‘*Charles the First.” reveals unexpected 
powers and possibilities in one whose genius 


seemed supremely lvrical 


The ‘* Prometheus Unbound” provokes 1 

comparisons because it Is, In some respects, 

| comparable; it is, as we have said, unique and 
characteristic in the domain of imagination t 
which its machinery and its pictures b : 
and also in the cause which it advocates. S 
lev is, perhaps, the one poet who has writte 
with inspiration, verses that teu th 
problem of humanity, and that satisfy its alte 
ing needs and creeds. It is likely that he ha 
some part in bringing about tl ation of 
social ideals which we see going about us: it 
is likely that in this regard he struck the kev 
note of the coming centurv rather than of 
ywwn. While Clough and Matthew Arnold an 
even Browning represented stages of mniflict 
and restlessness and scuss about fading 
forms and sanctions and creeds, Shelley bound 


Lover all these and attempted to substitute a 
pos igion of humanity He had s 
mu Tait 1 this t tt h<ame something 
better a more werful than an iconoclast 





vhich they were 


remains, then, one impor 
Woodberry can render, 


ave almost his promise, and 


t be quite on the scale of Mr. Roset 
and yet, on the other band, we 
W oodberry will not presume too 
ich on the understanding of his readers, and 
ill condescend to be a guide where so many 
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lor. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Ir is somewhat provoking, to those who are | 
sticklers in maintaining the infallibility of 
English orthography, to have to change ‘‘Aino” 
into ‘‘Ainu.” Nevertheless, the Ainu are men, 
and the term Ainu is a genuine word which has 
a linguistic, ethnological, and historical basis. 
Ainu suggests science. Aino is a mongrel of 
unknown origin, and carries in it prejudice, 
bigotry, race hatred and contempt. Aino is 
the Japanese nickname allied with inu, dog, 
or ai-no-ko, hybrid or dog-born. Ainu is the 
pure vernacular, meaning men, and should 
everywhere displace the second-hand, foreign, 
and mistaken term Aino. 

As in so many other instances in ethnology, 
we now have definite knowledge of the Ainu 
from the Christian missionary. A few explor- 
ers, tourists, and navigators have more or less 
accurately described them, but the Rev. John 
Batchelor of the English Church Missionary 
Society has lived among them for years. He 
has mastered their language, made grammar 
and dictionary of and for it, collected the Ainu 
folk lore, made excavations and explorations, 
and furnished a mass of material which has 
already cast a great light on the early history 
of Japan. Indeed, it is now perfectly clear 
that hundreds of local names in Hondo, from 
Kioto to the Straits of Tsugaru, the etymology 
of which has so long baffled natives and for- 
eigners, are of Ainu origin. In their present 
form they are nothing more than the resultant 
of Ainu words more or less mispronounced by 
Japanese, and covered up by Chinese ideo- 
graphs, themselves also mispronounced. Mr. 
Walter W. Skeat, who, in his ‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,’ never wearies 
of showing “‘the enormous influence which 
spelling has exerted upon pronunciation,” 
changing old Saxon and Dutch words into a 
form unrecognizable by a Frieslander or other 
Teuton, has a notable illustration of his theory 
in Japan. The kana of the Mikado’s domain 
has helped to metamorphose the old Ainu geo- 
graphical names, as surely as it to-day makes 
the telegraph say tin-poo-rd-to for tin plate. 

The Ainu are in the main gentle, peaceable, 
drunken, and dirty savages, now inhabiting 
Yezo, Saghalin, and the Kuriles. Before the 
days of their subjugation by the Japanese, 
they were a race of hardy fishermen and hunt- 
ers, inhabiting the upper half of Hondo, the 
main island of Japan. It is more than proba- 
ble that those who remained on Hondo were 
assimilated. Now, after ages of intermarriage 
and the daily use of the hot bath, the descend- 
ants of these prehistoric Ainu tribes have be- 
come part of that very mixed ethnological 
stock termed ‘‘ Japanese.” The Ainu who were 
driven across the Straits of Tsugaru, remain- 
ing isolated, have better preserved their origi- 
nal traits and features. They are undersized, 
have abundant beards and head-coverings, and 
much exceed the Japanese in the amount of 
hair upon their limbs and bodies. They have 
eyes set at right angles to the nose. In mental 
capacity and mode of life they are pronounced 
savages. They are courageous bear-hunters, 
and patient and faithful as servants and labor- 
ers. The Japanese Government seems desirous 
to protect the possible twenty thousand or so 
of this fragment of humanity, and to elevate the 
Ainu by education; but, against the Japanese 
fur-trader and his whiskey, the decimating 
diseases, and the concubinage which multiplies 
weakly half-breeds in a severe climate, there is 
not much hope for the future of the Ainu as a 
distinct people. 

Mr. Batchelor’s book, besides its eighty trust- 


The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. John Batche- worthy illustrations, its careful editing and ar- 








rangement by some friendly hand in London, 
and its excellent index, is replete with informa- 
tion of all sorts about the Ainu men, women, 
and children. Almost every phase of their 
physical and metaphysical life has been studied 
and carefully noted. Several interesting speci- 
mens of folk lore are given. Three of the Gos- 
pels have been translated into the Ainu tongue, 
and a little congregation of Christians has been 
gathered. In other ways the seeds of Chris- 
tianity are being sown. It would, indeed, be 
of the highest interest in the history of Japan if 
one full-blooded Ainu were to be intellectually 
fitted to wield a personal influence, or to com- 
mit to literature the perishing memorials of a 
dying race. 





Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville. 
By Grace King. [The Makers of America.] 
Dodd, Mead & Co. : 

AMONG the makers of America, Bienville was 

by no means the least. He was one of the par- 

ty who first discovered the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi from the south in 1699, seventeen years 
after La Salle had reached that point from the 
north. This discovery being made on Mardi- 

Gras is perhaps the ground of that day’s be- 

coming the grandest festival of all the year in 

New Orleans, Nineteen years after he first saw 

the Mississippi, Bienville founded New Orleans. 

No one can wonder it was not founded with 

less delay who traces its founder’s career. 

Born in 1680 in Montreal, and landing at 
Biloxi in 1699, he was a subaltern of his bro- 
ther Iberville, who came in charge of the first 
French colony which was able to establish it- 
self on the Gulf of Mexico. Found faithful in 
many trusts and equal to every emergency, he 
rose step by step.to the Governorship of Louisi- 
ana, and continued in public service there for 
twenty-five years before returning to France. 
On the first voyage up the river in 1699, the 
future site of New Orleans was ascertained to 
be the one spot on its banks that was not over- 
flowed at high water. The site commended it- 
self to Bienville as marked by the hand of na- 
ture to be chosen for the colonial capital. As 
early as 1702 he commanded in the principal 
Mississippi fort, yet his hope of removing the 
capital from Biloxi was long deferred. Biloxi 
was a better station for filibusters and contra- 
band dealers with Spaniards, and their influ- 
ence was long supreme. It was also contend- 
ed that ships could not cross the bar at the 
mouth of the river, and it was long before 
Bienville could refute this notion by sending a 
ship over that fancied obstacle. 

There was a triangular or four-fold fight for 
the Mississippi. The English and French ships 
started for that goal in the same month, each 
without the knowledge of the other. Bienville 
bluffed off the English at a point just below 
New Orleans that has ever since been called the 
English Turn. The Spaniards, who had landed 
in Pensacola four months previous, were indig- 
nant at the French as interlopers. Bienville, 
however, saw them to be men of unbounded 
stomachs, yet with nothing to fill them, and 
obeyed to the utmost of his power the precept, 
“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him.” Similar 
was his strategy in dealings with Indians, and 
in both cases his gastronomic success was such 





typical specimen of the contrast between the 
colonizing methods of France and England. 

The grand features in Bienville’s career swell 
into fair proportions in the monograph of Miss 
King. She fascinates us so much that our in- 
terest is continuous and grows to the close, 
Indeed, we wish her book longer when we find 
that her researches have brought to light no- 
thing concerning Bienville’s last five and twen- 
ty years save his will and his endeavor to lay 
before the King a pathetic petition from New 
Orleans. We wish we could see more to com- 
mend in the make-up of Miss King’s book. Er 
rors abound, often typographical, and as often 
those betokening carelessness or imperfect 
knowledge. The same captain is called Banks 
(p. 80) and Barr (p. 130). Words occur un 
known to Webster or, we think, to any dic- 
tionary, such as destituted (p. 277), doleances 
(p. 289), abortionate, responders. Other words 
occur in strange senses, as almoner for chaplain, 
apotheosis for destruction (p. 232), transcribed 
for described, remitted for transmitted 
resigned (p. 287). Odd phrases are the de- 
perdition of population (p. 317), and the 
words ‘seven leagues” (p. 64) out of con- 
nection with any clause before or after. 
We meet with needless Gallicisms, as bat- 
ture formations (p. 89), pieu and pieux for 
posts or_palisadoing (p. 2138). The index fills 
less than two pages in a work of three hun- 
dred and thirty. The dates are a beggarly ac- 
count, and that not correct. Thus, it is said 
(p. 83) that before Twelfth-night, 1700, ‘‘a new 
century was ushered in,” as if the hundredth 
year ina century did not belong to it as much 
as the first, and as muchas the hundredth cent 
belongs to a dollar. But in treating of the 
same matters Maurice Thompson speaks of 
1699 as ‘‘ the /ast year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” The land-grant to Law of the Mississippi 
bubble is said to have been of four square 
leagues, and three hundred settlers are describ- 
ed as voyaging to it, while the grant was 
conditioned on the coming of fifteen hundred. 
Thus each of the fifteen hundred would have a 
farm of only fifteen acres. A reader would 
therefore say that the grant must have been 
not four square leagues, but four times as 
much; that is, four leagues square. And so 
say Thompson, Martin, and Gayarré, as well 
as common sense. 


or 





Garden Design and Architects Gardens. By 
William Robinson, F.L.S. London: John 
Murray; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1892. 

Srx successive sentences ending with exclama- 

tion marks or sarcastic question marks—this 

was the present writer's first reading in this 
prettily made book. For such an infliction of 
hysterics no daintiness of printing, binding, or 
illustrating can atone; nor can the misleading 
title of the book be easily forgiven. There is 
no sober discussion of ‘‘ design” in these 
strange pages. The author, who is the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Garden, and the 
writer of ‘The Wild Garden’ and other valu- 
able books, has been stabbed to the heart by 
the young writers of that other pretty book, 

‘The Formal Garden in England,’ described 

last year in these columns. ‘ The Ejaculations 

of a Badly Wounded Horticulturist’ is what 





as men deserve who are willing to go hungry 
themselves that their enemies may be full-fed. 
His wisdom in this regard was proved for a 
generation by his baffling the Spaniards and 


keeping the Indians at peace—the very savages | 


who, soon after he left the country, massacred 
every Frenchman in Natchez. Louisiana is a 


| this latest of his books should have been called. 
| A single passage will suffice to show the man- 
ner of the whole book. On page 25 a sentence 
is quoted from ‘The Formal Garden,’ and then 
Mr. Robinson records his pain and disgust as 
follows: 


* 


‘A passage full of nonsense! 


The true use 
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The second part of the present work is a 
compact review of the various arguments for 
protection. Prof. Bastable’s fair statement of 
these arguments and his temperate tone of 
criticism render his work suitable for the class- 
room, and will encourage protectionists to give 
him a fair hearing. So far as we have noticed, 
he does not analyze the different effects of a 
protective tariff on production according as 
the Law of Diminishing Returns or the Law of 
Increasing Returns is operative. The English 
Corn Laws illustrate the former case, and the 
parts of our tariff protecting high-grade manu- 
factures illustrate the latter. Many of the 
popular arguments for free trade, inherited as 
they are from the Corn Law struggle, ignore the 
difference. Some protectionists have a vague 
inkling of the difference, but do not give a cor- 
rect analysis of it, and usually exaggerate its 
effects. In the production of commodities, 
where the Law of Diminishing Returns operates, 
any agency like a tariff which restricts the 
foreign sources of supply tends to increase the 
amount of home production; but each incre- 
ment of home production is secured at an 
increased cost. Hence, in this case, the nor- 
mal effect of the tariff would be to increase 
prices (the demand remaining constant) to the 
amount of the tariff. A tariff on wool must al- 
ways increase the cost of wool to the consumer. 
If, however, the tariff is levied on high-grade 
manufactures like tools, sewing-machines, or 
watches, in whose production the law of In- 
creasing Returns operates, each increment of 
home production, after a certain point, would 
be secured ata slightly diminishing cost. Hence 
in this case, where domestic competition is free, 
prices will tend to fall and will show no as- 
signable ratio to the foreign price plus the 
tariff. If the Law of Increasing Returns acts 
sharply, as in the application of new machine- 
ry, the domestic price might fall lower than 
the foreign price, for the domestic article has 
a different and less cost of production. Until 
economists reckon with this analysis, and de- 
fine the limits of this case, they will fail to 
convince protectionists of their understanding 
of the problem of production. 

For a manufacturing country. to protect its 
agriculture may be a far more costly process 
than it is for an agricultural country to protect 
manufacturing. Our own experience, however, 
during the last twenty-five years, has shown 
that in most cases where the Law of Increas 
ing Returns has been effective, there has been 
a movement to convert the gains into monopoly 
profits by regulating domestic competition 
through Trusts or other means so as to prevent 
or retard a fall in prices. So far as the tariff, 
by diminishing foreign competition, promotes 
and protects this process of converting gains in 
production, which should have accrued to con- 
sumers, into monopoly profits, it acts directly 
as a tax upon the community for the benefit 
of the protected capitalist. In our present in- 
dustrial organization monopoly profits play a 
great role. It is not possible, perhaps it would 
not be best, to eliminate this feature of business 
life which so stimulates every energy, but few 
would defend legislation to render this feature 
more pervasive. It is one of the ironies of 
popular government that the people so gene- 
rally, at the present day, should be demanding 


legislation that either increases the cost of com- | 
modities or increases monopoly profits at the | 


expense of consumers. 





A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity. By A. E. H. Love, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St, John’s College, Cam- 


bridge. Volume I. 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan. 


Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
1892. 


sists of a purely physical investigation (called, 
especially with reference to its ruder determi- 
nations, the doctrine of the strength of materi- 
als) and an elaborate mathematical theory de- 
signed to bring the fundamental facts to bear 
upon questions of applied mechanics; and this 
mathematical part might very well be called 
stereostatics. This name would hint at its in- 
timate alliance with hydrodynamics. The two 
theories alike suppose the solution of compli- 
cated partial differential equations with boun- 
dary conditions; and the equations of many 
problems in the one are identical in form with 
those of problems in the other. They are sister 
studies, too, in their exceeding economical and 
philosophical importance. Hydrodynamics has 
to direct hydraulics and ship-designing; stereo- 
statics to govern almost every operation of en- 
gineering, from the vastest erections down to 
the fashioning of a horse-shoe or a snaffle. 
The two theories are, finally, in one and the 
same pickle, in that nearly all the questions 
that are put to them are beyond the power of 
our mathematics satisfactorily to answer. 
Although a wealth of thought of all but the 
finest quality has long been lavished upon them 
in a geometrically increasing yearly outpour, 
so that none of the physical sciences shows 
greater advances than do the departments of 
mathematics which may be expected to aid 
elaterology and hydromechanics, still the 
practical problems we should wish to solve re- 
main unsolved, and in all likelihood will so re- 
main fora long time to come. Mathematicians, 
when they cannot solve the problem that real 
facts present—and this is what always happens 
—substitute for the real problem a simpler one, 
as near like the former as they can manage, 
and are guided by the solution of that. This is 
that method of abstract or analytical thought 
which Hegel and his countrymen obligingly 
teach us is mere futility. This is the style of 
thinking which makes English political econo- 
my so ludicrous to the superwise. They never 
tire of laughing at the two or three men ona 
desert island by the study of whose conduct pe- 
litical economists propose to regulate the policy 
of nations. Yet the contrast between such a 
little community and a modern State is, after 
all, certainly not so great as the contrast be- 
tween any real, practical problem in hydro- 
dynamics or stereostatics and the problem that 
the engineer succeeds in solving. The resem- 
blance between the actual motion of water in 
any case and that represented in the pure hy- 
drodynamical solution is so very slight that 
some study would be required to detect its ex- 
istence. The contrast between the stresses in a 
real structure and those in an engineer's dia- 
gram are so enormous that for safety he is ob- 
liged to allow that they may amount to from 
five to ten times the latter. If the deriders of 
abstract thinking would only reflect that theo- 
ries thus miserably imperfect have nevertheless 
sufficed to ** possibilitate” (as a Spaniard would 
say) all the great engineering works of our age, 
they might, in their turn, learn something. 
Ships and bridges constructed after the direc- 
tions of concrete historical thought would 
hardly be likely to prove much cheaper or 
much safer. 

Mr. Love goes so far as to say, ‘The only 
logical way would be to use, instead of the 
elastic equations, others in which set is pro- 





ELATERICS, or the science of elasticity, con- | 
statics shall really have been mastered! 


the limit of elasticity. But let the reader 
fancy what the fairy grace of the structures of 
the future shall be when the theory of stereo- 
How 


| gross and stupidly costly ours will appear in 
| comparison, which make the gazer think only 





| perly taken into account, and these are, un- | 


fortunately, unknown”; 


rated, for in most cases it is not merely rup- | 


' ture that we desire to avoid, but the passage of 


but this is exagge- | 
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| phant mind. 


of how much money they cost, instead of 
singing, as those will do, the pwan of trium- 
Even to-day, great steps were al- 
together practicable could a mathematician of 
real genius be engaged in the task. 

Mr. Love's treatise cannot fail to hasten the 
blessed advent of structural truth. Of late, 
engineers who have really understood their 
business have been dependent upon such works 
as Miiller-Breslau’s treatise, upon the French 
edition of that of Clebsch, brought out by the 
veteran elastician Barré de Saint-Venant, and 
upon the same eminent author’s edition of the 
‘Lecons de Navier.’ But now the whole sub- 
ject, with the actual state of the most impor- 
tant of the open questions with which it is in- 
fested, is lucidly set forth in almost its most 
modern developments. The reader, for ex- 
ample, has the advantage of Betti’s process of 
integration, though that is hardly twenty years 
old; but the still more recent methods of Cas- 
tigliano, Mohr, Friinkel, and others we look for 
in vain. It must, however, be admitted that 
some of these are objectionable—one of them 
decidedly so. The latest things we have no- 
ticed in the book are a discussion published by 
Boussinesque in 1885, and something by Mr. 
Chree, who read the proofs. 

Mr. Love assumes, with Green, that there are 
21 independent elastic constants, and does not, 
with Cauchy, reduce them to 15. This is at 
present the assumption best supported by ob- 
servation, even if it be not demonstrated by 
Voigt’s determinations. A very fair account 
of the whole controversy is given. Mr. Love 
denies the inference of Sir William Thomson, 
Lord Kelvin, that because the tidal ‘‘effective” 
rigidity of the earth is intermediate between 
the rigidities of steel and glass, but nearer the 
former, therefore the earth’s interior cannot be 
fluid. Certainly, the argument that because 
the earth does not yield much in a day ora 
fortnight, it would not yield to a slight force 
in thousands of years, never did have much 
force with most minds. 

The notation appears to us the most stupid 
of all the notations, none of them very good, 
which have ever been proposed for the subject. 
The first solecism we meet with is that P, Q, 
R, S, T, U correspond respectively to e, f, g, a, 
b,c. This is truly British; and thisis the gene- 
ral style of the whole. 





Sir Henry Maine: A Brief Memoir of His 
Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, G.C.S.I. With some of his Indian 
Speeches and Minutes. Selected and edited 
by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1892. 

Ir is rather surprising that in these crowded 

days the memoir of even so great a man as 

Sir Henry Maine should be delayed for five 

years after his death; but we should have been 

willing to wait longer if it would have brought 
us something betterthan this. Noone can ques- 
tion the good intentions of this biographer, or 
his capacity to estimate Maine’s constructive 
work in India; but more than this is necessary to 
the writing of a successful memoir. In the case of 

Sir Henry Maine, it may, perhaps, be said that 

boyish adventures and youthful errors could not 

be appropriately intrcduced; that the interest 
of his personalify was so exclusively intellec- 
tual as to make it indecorous to disclose the 
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fact that he possessed human affections or 
vielded to human passions. Upon this princi- 
ple, possibly, his biographer sums up his ma- 
trimonial relations in one line—‘* In 147 he 
married his cousin, Miss Jane Maine, who sur- 
vives him,” and adds only that two sons also 
survived, one of whom has since died. Yet, 
if family matters were not to be obtruded, 
the man had friends, and must have some- 
times written a letter that was not of the na- 
ture of a proces-verbal. But if he did, Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff fails to disclose it, and to his 
frank confession that he had ‘‘never come 
across any one who was intimate with Maine 
in his early days at Cambridge,” we feel like 
adding, ‘‘or at any other period.” 
these circumstances, we have turned frequent- 
ly to the fine portrait which is prefixed to this 
memoir as the only means of reviving the 


Under 


fainting conviction that its subject once existed | 


in the flesh. 

fegarding Maine as merely an_ intellect 
working upon material of a special character, 
we may pass a more favorable judgment upon 
this memoir, but even from this point of view 
it is entirely inadequate. How came the man 
by his style, unsurpassed in the field which he 
cultivated ? What gave his mind its bent in 
this direction? At what moment did he dis- 
cover his own powers, and under what circum- 
stances did his brilliant generalizations flash 
upon him? These are the questions which we 
would have answered, but upon which only a 
few rays of light are thrown by this biography. 
They are not idle questions, for we take it that 
Maine’s position is secure, and that he will al- 
ways be looked upon as a great master, whether 
his conclusions as to the origin of institutions 
stand or fall. The observations of an entirely 
competent expert, Sir Frederick Pollock, seem 
to us perfectly just. He declared that the im- 
pulse given by Maine to the intelligent study 
of the science of law in England and America 
can hardly be overrated, and that at one mas- 
ter-stroke he forged a new and lasting bond 
between history and anthropology. 


‘*Maine,” he said, ‘‘can no more become ob- 
solete through the industry and ingenuity of 
modern scholars than Montesquieu could be 
made obsolete by the legislation of Napoleon. 
Facts will be corrected, the order and propor- 
tion of ideas will vary, new difficulties will call 
for new ways of solution, useful knowledge 
will serve its turn and be forgotten; but in all 
true genius, perhaps, there is a touch of Art: 
Maine’s genius was not only touched with Art, 
but eminently artistic, and Art is immortal.” 


It is only fair to say that the successive steps 
in Maine’s career as a writer, as a public ofti 
cer, and as a professor are very well set forth 
by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, and he quotes a num- 
ber of appreciations of Maine’s genius and la- 
bors that are of value. The most feeling of 
these is from the Saturday Revriew—a journal 
that Maine had much to do with starting—pre- 
sumptively written by his pupil and intimate 
friend, Mr. Frederic Harrison. Its closing 
words, ‘‘ There are persons to whom the world 
can never have the same aspect again as it had 
when he lived in it,” show that mere intellect 
was not the whole of Maine, while the esti- 
mate of his books is eminently just. 

‘Their author,” this writer declares, *‘ had a 
power of seeing the general in the particular 
which we do not think has been equalled in 
literary history. His works are full of gem 
ralizations which are as remarkable for their 
clearness and sobriety as for their intrinsic 
probability, and which were reached, not by 
any very elaborate study of detailed evidence, 
but by a kind of intuition. He seemed to sev 
things ‘in their quiddity, and to reconstitute 
them from fragments with the genius of Owen 
or Cuvier.” 
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Of the collection of speeches and minutes uy 


Nation. 





on Indian jurisprudence and islation, whic! 
make four-fifths of this volume, we cat 
say that they reveal the splendid powers of the 
author, but it is according to the provert 

ungue leonen To the ordinary persen they 
are as unreadable as Sanskrit, but to the jurist 
they are a mine of sagacious and well-reasoned 


judgments. There is scarcely a subject of inte 
rest to the modern law-giver that is not her 
treated with such learning and insight as to 


afford valuable suggestions. Whoever will 
study these papers may learn the secret of the 
wonderful success of the English in governing 
other races, for perhaps nowhere else is there 
to be found such an exemplitication of the 
methods of framing laws that would be fol 
lowed by Aristotle’s ideal governor, the wise 


and benevolent despot. 


Finger-Prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
ete. Macmillan & Co INh2 
EVERY one has had oceasion to observe and at 
times to be annoyed by tinger-marks left upor 
clean surfaces by sooty or easy hands; and 
although the delicacy with which the ridges 
and furrows of the skin are thus reproduced 
frequently attracts attention, vet few of us are 
aware how interesting and important is the 
study of these minute details of the structure 
of the skin | 


thor not only presents a careful summary of 


In the volume before us the au 


previous investigations, but fairly makes th 
subject his own by a much more exhaustive 
study than has been heretofore undertaken 
the various patterns (conveniently classified as 
arches, loops, and whorls) to be observed 
different finger-tips The subject is studied 
from the point of view of heredity, and t! 


patterns shown to be transmissible by descent 


In this hereditary transmission the influence of 
the mother seems to be stronger than that of 
the father. In another view, the patterns 
seem to be in no way indicative of race or 
temperament. 

To the general reader the most interesting pot 
tion of the book is that which treats oft S 
the finger-print for purposes of personal ident 
fication. From the study of the tinger-prints of 


tifteen different persons, taken, in each case, at 


intervals of many vears, the author neludes 
that the patterns are persistent thr y 
Moreover, each individual pattern presents 
distinctive points enough t StITV the state 
ment that **a complete nearly complete 
cordance between two printsof a sing 
and vastly more so between the prints of tw 
or more fingers, affords evidence requiring 
corrob rat nh that the Pers mst! mwt the ‘ 
were made are the same.” When w ns 
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attempts to re liate signatures, and in pr 
venting fraudulent personation of pensioners 
whose apparent longevity had been a source of 
emba isstmnent ft the Gov ‘ It is 
tainly remarkal that a methad w hh oXps 
ence has s!} wn to be at oF sos , umd s 
* ect has not been cenerall loptesd wi 
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! st interesting Rations of Europe 
I ing of that strange meeting of East and 
West, that strange « ibination of old and 
v, f ivilization and barbarism, which 
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wt if is not a word of the wonder 
g wns built upon the most im 
ved modern plan, men and women wild, 
unkempt, and scantily clad as savages ; not a 
vord of the fierce race problems of Transyl 


vania. where in one village is the Rumanian 
who refuses to understand the language of the 
Magvar or the Saxon in the next, but a few 
kilometres away Perbaps it is as well that 
Miss Fletcher did her best to keep to her own 


personal experiences and to steer clear of facts, 
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When she ventures upon them, accuracy is not 
her strong point. It would have been better to 
say nothing of the Szeklers—the little group of 
Hungarians who boast of being direct descend- 
ants of Attila’s Huns—than to call them Catho- 
lics when really they are ardent Unitarians ; 
better to listen in silence to the music of the 
gypsies than to endow them with an unlimited 
freedom which has long since been restricted, 
than to give them a place in the heart of the 
Magyar, who treats them as if they were but 
dirt beneath his feet. The illustrations might 
be better, but nowadays worse are often pub- 
lished. There is movement in the figures in 
the full-page drawings, which, however, techni- 
cally, have little distinction. 





Short Stalks. 
nam’s Sons. 


By E. N. Buxton. G, P. Put- 


In the author’s preface are to be found an ad- 
mission, and an accompanying apology, which 
are good indications of the spirit of this-work. 
“*T freely admit,” says Mr. Buxton, ‘‘ that it 
is « pity, but I cannot deny, that, to most of 
us, the pursuit of creatures which are hard to 
catch, whether butterflies or buffaloes, is very 
pleasant. . . . I may at least urge, in 
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mitigation, that in all these journeys, spread- 
ing over more than a quarter of a century, I 
am personally responsible for the death of less 
than eighty four-footed animals.” These 
words reveal the true sportsman, who does not 
kill for the mere sake of killing, but would 
venture everything for a rare trophy of skill 
and endurance, Mr, Buxton’s ambition has 
taken him far from the beaten track, for he 
has hunted in the rarely visited parts of four 
continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
His narrative has, accordingly, the interest of 
freshness, while just enough space is given to 
commonplace regions to vouch for the truth- 
fulness and accuracy of the reporter. There is 
the added charm of straightforwardness and 
simplicity in the style, importing actual expe- 
rience; and a modesty rarely found in so ego- 
tistic a work as the relation of one’s own ex- 
ploits. The descriptions are concise, each chap- 
ter being the complete story of some shooting 
trip, often shortened almost to journal form. 
One cannot help wishing that an author who 
has so much interesting to tell, had been a little 
more copious, and, if necessary, left some of 
his hunting adventures for another volume. 
That Mr. Buxton has fully appreciated what 
has fallen under his observation, is evident 
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from stray bits here and there, but he always 
checks his disposition to enlarge, as if for want 
of room, and returns to the pursuit of the busi 
ness in hand and the quarry. The book ji 
handsomely illustrated. 
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THE BEST HISTORIES. 


MYERS’S 
Eastern Nations and Greece. Introduction price, $1.00. 


With full Maps, Illustrations, and Chronological Summaries. 


“Far more interesting and useful than any other epitome of the kind which I have seen.”’— Professor 
Beckwith, Trinity College. 


History of Rome. Introduction price, $1.00. With full Maps, 
Illustrations, Tables, and Chronological Summaries. This, bound with Myers’s Eastern Nations and 
Greece, is Myers’s Ancient History. Price, $1.50. , 


Medizval and Modern History. 
With a full series of colored Maps. 


- me to be liked by teachers and pupils and by the general reader.”’—Professor Snow, Washington 
Iniversity. 


Introduction price, $1.50. 


General History. Introduction price, $1.50. With full Maps, 
Illustrations, Tables, and Summaries. 


“The best text-book in universal history for beginners that we are acquainted with.’—Professor 
Stearns, University of Wisconsin. 


Short History of the Roman People. 
$1.00. With full Maps, Illustrations, and Chronological Synopsis. 
‘** An admirable piece of work.’’—Professor Bourne, Adelbert College. 


ALLEN’S 
Introduction price, 


MYERS AND ALLEN’S 
Ancient History for Schools and Colleges. Introduction 


price, $1.50. This consists of Myers’s Eastern Nations and Greece and Allen's Rome bound together, 


MONTGOMERY’S 


The Beginner’s American History. Introduction price, 60 
cents. Handsomely bound in cloth and illustrated with nymerous new Engravings, Maps, etc. 
“It is charmingly written."°\—Professor Sears, Washington University. 


Leading Facts of American History. Introduction price, 
$1.00. With full Maps, Illustrations, Summaries of Dates, Topical Analyses, Tables, etc. 
“The best school history that has yet appeared.”—Principal Rupert, Boys’ High School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Leading Facts of English History. Introduction price, $1.12. 
With full Maps and Tables. 
‘*T have never seen anything at all equal to it for the niche it was intended to fill..\—Professor Perry, 
Williams College. 


Leading Facts of French History. Introduction price, $1.12. 
With full Maps and Tables, 
“Tt isa marked advance on any available work of its scope.’"\—The Nation. 


EMERTON’S 
Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 


tion price, $1.12. With colored Maps, original and adapted. 


‘** An admirable guide to both teachers and pupils in the tangled period of which it treats.’-—Professor 
Fisher, Yale College. 


And many other valuable historical books. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 
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All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
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all news-stands, 35 cents. Intending subscribers should 
write to the publishers for particulars of special offer. 
Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New Yorle 
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CHAMBERS’S 


Encyclopzedia. 


Completing the Work. 


A Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge. 


Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of 
reference, Over 11,000,000 words; 
17,560 columns of reading 
matter, 


Twenty years later than any other Encyclopedia 
in the market. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use asa 

book of reference wherever the English lan- 

is known. The first edition was completed in 

868. From this point for over twenty years a pro- 

cess of correction and revision was continued from 

year to year, thus bringing the information down 
to the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not 
be carried on indefinitely. Many articles called for 
an entirely different treatment. New subjects of in- 
terest demanded admittance; while some have lost 
their claim to the prominence given them twenty- 
five years ago. The publishers have therefore issued 
a thoroughly new edition of the Encyclopedia. 

The work has been under the editorship of Mr. 
David Patrick, who, with a literary staff, has been 
for several years engaged in preparing this new edi- 
tion. The contributors constitute a large body of 
eminent specialists representing the best scholarship 
in their respective countries. 

An alphabetical list of the important articles in 
each volume is given, with the names of the authors. 


AMERICAN SUBJECTS.—Special regard has been 
given to American and Colonial subjects. The 
more important articles on matters connected with 
America have been written by American authors ex- 
pressly for this edition. In subjects where the 
American view or practice diverges from that of the 
United Kingdom, a special paragraph has been added 
from American sources ; and in legal articles, where 
the law of the United States differs from that of 
England, a paragraph is given on the American law. 


XTENT OF THE REVISION.—Most of the arti- 
cles have been entirely re-written, to adapt them 
more perfectly to the present position of the science 
or branch of knowledge to which they belong. The 
others have been carefully revised, and in many 
cases re-written to such an extent as to be virtually 
new articles. No old article has been retained 
without scrupulous verification by competent au- 
thorities. 

By the exercise of a rigid economy of space, con- 
tinued throughout, room has been found for several 
thousands of articles not contained in the old edi- 
tion. These articles comprise Biography, Geo- 
graphy, History, Science, and all other departments 
of knowledge. 


[LLUSTRATIONS AND TYPOGRAPHY .—The il- 
lustrations are new, accurate, and artistic. A large 
number are from photographs. Those on plants and 
animals deserve special mention, as many have been 
engraved from photographs taken for this work. All 
cuts and illustrations stand in the text, and are re- 
ferred to by letters, a, b, c, ete., or figures, 1, 2, 3, 
ete. The type is new, clear, and distinct. 


MAé?s.—1t issued by themselves, the maps would 
make a most valuable atlas. All the coun- 
tries on the globe are represented by beautiful, re- 
cent, and accurate colored maps, backed by care- 
fully executed physical maps. All the subdivisions 
of both Hemispheres, including each State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States, are also represented by 
new colored maps. There are also many historical 
maps and physical maps of the ocean, ocean cur- 
rents, trade winds, ete. 


Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; 
Half morocco, $4.50. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Specimen Pages sent on ap- 
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J.B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715-717,Market St., Philadelphia, 





